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“ Malemute Kid halted him” 
(See ‘‘ The Men of Forty-Mile" ) 
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Samoan Bay, near Salufati 


VAILIMA: THE PLACE OF THE FIVE RIVERS 
By A. R. ROSE-SOLEY 


‘Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God: 
Where thou diest, will I die, and there will 1 be buried.” 


of Vaea, in a small clearing whence that Vailima to which for years past the 

Samoan hill and vale, river and eyes of the English reader have turned as 
jeweled sea can be viewed, rests the Scot- to a literary Mecca, a shrine inclosing such 
tish writer who loved Samoa with a sur- a romance of suffering, endurance, cheer- 
passing love, on whose tomb is inscribed ful sympathy, passionate enthusiasm, devo- 
Ruth’s pathetic plea. And down below, tion to duty, as the world of letters seldom 
in the shadow of the tomb, brooded over gives us. The shrine has passed into alien 


| P ON the luxuriantly wooded mount _ by the spirit of its silent occupant, stands 


(Copyright, 1899, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co. All rights reserved.) 
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The Stevenson Monument, in Portsmouth Square, San Francisco 


“TO REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


TO BE HONEST, TO BE KIND;—TO EARN A LITTLE, TO SPEND A LITTLE LESS; 
TO MAKE UPON THE WHOLE A FAMILY HAPPIER FOR HIS PRESENCE; TO 
RENOUNCE WHEN THAT SHALL BE NECESSARY AND NOT BE EMBITTERED; 
TO KEEP A FEW FRIENDS, BUT THESE WITHOUT CAPITULATION,— ABOVE ALL, 
ON THE SAME GRIM CONDITION TO KEEP FRIENDS WITH HIMSELF: HERE IS 
A TASK FOR ALL THAT A MAN HAS OF FORTITUDE AND DELICACY.”’ 
































Vailima : 


hands; the step of the busy German planter 
will ring where the foot of the dreamy 
recluse loved to linger; prose and commerce 
will replace fantasy and fancy - weaving. 
But the five streams from which Vailima 
takes its name will still babble their legends 
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revealed themselves to a less sympathetic 
soul; but all who know Samoa and Vailima 
must understand the attraction both held 


for Robert Louis Stevenson. Intensely 
Scottish through every nerve of his being, 
his heart yearned incessantly for the scent 


From a sketch by Blashki, 
made in Australia in 1894 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


of water-spirit and haunted grove, of spec- 
tral warrior and soundless fight; and to the 
ears of Anglo-Americans they will still 
whisper the name of the ‘‘Tusitala’’ who 
cast about the surrounding bush the spell 
of his imagination and the charm of his 
diction. 

It may have been the legends that at- 
tracted him in the first instance; it may 
have been that the legends would not have 





of the pines, the gleam of the heather, the 
rugged beauty of his native land. ‘To her 
his thoughts turned to his dying day; in 
his latest letters we can sometimes hear the 
passionate heart-throb of the exile; his last 
poem is but a wild, yearning cry to the 
earth that mothered him:-— 


Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and rain are 
flying, 
Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now; 
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Where about the graves of the martyrs the 
whaups are crying, 
My heart remembers how ! 

And to this motherland, for which he ever 
hungered, Stevenson could trace a likeness 
in the South Pacific island where he breathed 
in life and strength. True, he had ex- 
changed pines for palms, misty skies for 
tropical sunshine, castles for thatched huts, 
natives of indomitable energy for natives 
who took their ease and their pleasure. 
But gliding along the Samoan coast in the 
falling dew and the rapidly-gathering twi- 
light, with purpling mountain-top and 
massed dark foliage mirrored in the clear 
waters; clambering up a bowldered, green- 
arched water-bed to stand beneath a tum- 
bling, frothing cascade, noting the tangled 
mass of straight trunk, fern, and moss, 
clothing the mountain-side; sitting beside 
the native chiefs and watching their stately 
courtesy, their grave, unspoken pride, their 
strong clansmanship, the poet-writer felt 
that he was breathing the air of the old 
Highlands in a milder form. Had any- 
thing been lacking to confirm him in his 
new love, the legends were there to supply 
it—legends which have never been sur- 
passed by Ettrick Shepherd or Highland 
wife. Samoa, to the Samoans, is peopled 
with the dead; their angangas regulate the 
doings of the living; pain and pleasure, 
health and sickness, failure and success, — 
nay, life and death,-—are in their hands; 
the bush, replete with terrors, is sacred to 
them at night, their authority must be rec- 
ognized by day, and the consequences of 
disobedience or indifference are whispered 
in grewsome tale. This was enough for 
Robert Louis Stevenson. He had found, 
climatically and spiritually, a country after 
his own heart; and the nest he built for 
himself in that fair land was on a site where 


anganga traditions ran riot, where whole 
villages had been depopulated, and warrior 


hosts were gathered to their fathers. 

Even now, the way leading to Vailima is 
suggestively depressing. As you wind up 
the narrowing road, with steadily decreas- 
ing signs of habitation, you gradually leave 
graceful palm and sensuous tropic vegeta- 
tion behind; signs of life die away with the 
echo of the distant breakers, the tangled 
mountain-bush hems you in with mournful 
silence; possibly a blithe kingfisher may flit 
across the path like a flash of sapphire, or 


the ruby head and breast of a senga-senga 
may gleam upon a branch; but save for 
these there is neither sound nor color to 
gladden you,—nothing but dull browns 
and greens huddling together in a melan- 
choly mass, twisted stems and drooping 
leaves that even the sunlight fails to glad- 
den. If the evening is closing around, you 
may hear the hoot of the little gray owl, 
or the changing wail of the brown singer 
christened by the natives ‘‘the bird with 
the seven throats.’”’ But at last you 
emerge on level ground where a wide lane 
gladdens your eyes, a lane hedged in with 
limes and lemons, carpeted with green 
grass and mauve convolvulus; this is the 
‘**Road of the Grateful Hearts’’— the his- 
torical road fashioned by the willing hands 
of chiefs whom Tusitala’s eloquent tongue 
and pen had released from bondage, and 
whose hearts prompted them to a unique 
proof of gratitude. And when you have 
passed along the memorable lane and 
through the adjoining gate, Vailima itself 
bursts upon your view,—Vailima, low, 
roomy, and verandaed, red-painted and set 
about with creepers, Vailima with its fields 
and gardens and English lawns, all re- 
deemed from the wilderness, and wooded 
Vaea with its tomb towering above. But 
when Stevenson took the land the scene 
was very different. A path scarce wide 
enough for pack-horses was the only means 
of approach—a path where fallen trunks 
caused a horse to stumble and straggling 
branches caught in the rider’s hair and the 
sunlight scarce glimmered through. And 
ere the foundation of a white man’s home 
could be laid on the property, wide-rooting 
banyans, sturdy 7zf-zf, tall mamadlava, 
snakelike /iazas had to be cleared away; 
war waged against insidious mimosa and 
defiant indigo. A daily, hourly fight with 
nature was begun and prolonged for years; 
neighbors were lacking, comforts few, na- 
tives only to be bribed to the haunted 
region, and save for romantic associations, 
the poet-writer’s mind might well have lain 
fallow amid a life of constant work and 
frequent financial anxiety. 

The associations sufficed. It was not 
only restored health and liberty, escape 
from the suffering sick-room or the cramp- 
ing yacht cabin, that invigorated the mind 
of Robert Louis Stevenson as, barefooted 
and blithe, he directed his workmen, or 











The Road of the Grateful Hearts 
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stumbled about on horseback exploring 
the mysteries of his new possession. The 
ancestral craving in his blood was at length 
satisfied; he was in Ghostland, and its 
spirits encompassed him on every side; 
the ‘‘white lady’’ might be awaiting him 
behind the next tree, the shadow of a de- 
parted warrior might drink beside him at 
the nearest pool; nay, if he listened care- 
fully, in the dusk he might catch the 
vibration of the ghostly battle that was 
being persistently fought in the recesses of 
the wood. Had not a ghastly discovery 
been made by the author himself on one 
of his lonely rambles, when striking his foot 
against some obstacle in the tangled under- 
growth he stooped to uncover a human 
skeleton clutching under its fleshless arm 
a human skull? The remains were those 
of some warrior who, doubtless mortally 
wounded himself, was hurrying home with 
the trophy which testified to his prowess 
on the field. Death overtook him in the 
darksome glade and bade him join the 
enemy whom he had decapitated. Tradi- 
tion assigns many tragedies to that shadow- 
haunted spot, and it is small wonder if the 
natives assert that to this day the spectral 
opponents continue their fight in Shadow- 
land. As to the spectral lady, who is 
white or brown, clad in filmy garments or 
splashing, nymph-fashion, below the roar- 
ing waterfall, according to the proclivities 
of the ghost-seer, she seems to have taken 
the Stevenson family under her peculiar 
protection and to have gone out of her 
way to indicate her desires or their necessi- 
ties. 

‘‘She often gave us warning when we 
were in some unsuitable spot,’’ Mrs. Ste- 
venson used to say simply. ‘‘ Sometimes 
she tapped on the tree under which we 
lingered, sometimes on the wall by which 
we were sitting. We always knew that she 
wanted us to go, and we went.”’ 

‘*Stuff!’’ cries the skeptic. But it is of 
such stuff that dreams are fashioned, the 
creative dreams which have delighted our 
old world from its infancy till now, and 
Tusitala’s soul was fed by his surroundings. 

‘* Nobody who is worth anything is with- 
out a grain of superstition,’’ he used to 
say, and the superstitious brown race he 
had learned to love gave his fancy full play. 

When we saw Vailima for the first time 
its owner had lain six months in the grave, 


and the family who cared for the house 
guarded his own private sanctum with 
jealous reverence. Even the library, fitted 
up specially for himself, was never used, 
while the little den he loved was only shown 
to those who had met the author in the 
flesh. Stevenson’s mé¢ about his library 
has become historical—‘‘I can’t work 
there, it is so replete with every conve- 
nience for working!’’ 

Yet to a man of more luxurious tastes 
the long room, with its polished floor and 
tiger -skins, its spare furniture and rows of 
books, mainly modern, would have seemed 
simple enough. The author of ‘‘ Treasure 
Island’”’ required still plainer surroundings 
to keep his imagination within bounds, In 
a tiny room taken off the veranda stood 
the narrow couch with its Samoan mat, 
where he loved to scribble his fancies, 
huddled up, his writing on his knees. A 
medley of books lay on the shelves around; 
a few chosen volumes, with a bound col- 
lection of critiques on the ‘‘Wrecker,”’ 
were within reach; the original sketches 
for the ‘‘Beach at Falesha’’ hung on the 
walls, and on the quaint table by the couch 
stood a small vase with a bunch of withered 
flowers, placed there on the morning of the 
writer’s death. 

A tiny sanctum of ascetic simplicity; but 
at the head of the bed, carefully curtained 
off, stood articles by no means ascetic in 
character,— half a dozen repeating rifles, 
brightly polished, and a supply of car- 
tridges. These arms, the procuring of 
which brought their owner considerable 
annoyance at the time, have been much, 
and unnecessarily, criticised; recent events 
have shown that Samoa is not a place where 
the white man can always remain unarmed 
with safety, and in the case of a sudden 
outbreak, Vailima was a peculiarly unpro- 
tected spot. But it is more than possible 
that Stevenson loved the arms for their 
own sake, quite apart from any thought of 
protection from the natives he was betriend- 
ing. The old idea of clan chieftainship, 
fostered by native custom, filled his mind, 
the longing for a baronial pile was in his 
soul; he could not convert low-running, 
unpretentious Vailima into a feudal castle, 
but he could play with associations of the 
past and imagine adventurous surround- 
ings. The dark-stained banqueting - hall 
with its double staircase, which he con- 




















sidered the pride of Vailima, was filled with 
Old World relics; the low double doorway, 
cut as a communication between the old 
part of the house and the new hall, formed 
a closed recess which was looked upon as 
a possible place of concealment; and it is 
more than likely that the child-soul, still 
lurking in the author, loved at idle mo- 
ments to ‘“‘play at make-believe’ with 
guns, and quaint hiding-place, and ban- 
queting-hall,—the hall where indeed Vaili- 
ma’s tragedy occurred, for it was there 
Robert Louis Stevenson drew his last 
, breath. 

Two years afterward we saw it en féte, a 
féte after his own heart. It was Christmas, 
1896, the first Christmas kept at Vailima 
since death had entered its doors, and high 
native festivities were being held to cele- 
brate the event. As nearest neighbors, 
inhabiting a shanty on the adjoining prop- 
erty, ‘‘Avele,’’ with our share of ghustly 
traditions and the ‘‘white lady,’”’ we were 
among the chosen few white guests bidden 
to that December gathering under a trop- 

‘ical sky. Groups of merrymakers smiled 
at us, bright colors and gay muslins flashed 
upon us as we passed over the green grass 
of the ‘‘Grateful Heart’’ road, but it was 
not until we were established on the broad, 
cool veranda, with the perfume of rose and 
stephanotis stealing around, that we realized 
the full brilliancy of our gayety. At one 
end, dark Samoan beauties, draped in 
black, squatted before the kava-bowls which 
would soon be in request; on the steps our 
little chatelaine, black-robed, a smile of 
greeting on her lips, a wistful look in her 
weary eyes, stood waiting to welcome her 
brown friends. In front lay a peaceful pic- 
ture of lawn and cattle, banyan, 7/#-2f, and 
mamalava-tree, wild orange and breadfruit, 
blending gradually into a mass of green, 
with the breakers of the blue lagoon streak- 
ing the horizon. And the shadow of Vaea 
upon all. 

Suddenly, with the rattle and bang of an 
empty kerosene tin doing duty for drum, a 
midsummer madness burst upon the fore- 
ground; gay streamers, brilliant kites, fern 
and flower, wreath and leaf kirtle, rustling 
native siapo and vivid European prints, 
came swooping up the lawn and upon the 
veranda to a sing-song intoning accompani- 

ment; smudged faces and tattoed skins 
blended with energetic voice and gesture, 
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A Tongan Dancer 


and it took some five minutes for the in- 
vading horde to ‘‘sort itself’’ into anything 
like order. At length, however, the true 
inwardness of things became apparent; the 
be-muslined, more soberly arrayed majority 
were Samoans, come to see the fun,— fes- 
tively attired themselves, but with a certain 
moderation; the wild figures with blackened 
faces and green kiitles, with split chestnuts, 
rattling like castanets, hung round their 
knees, bunches of ferns on their shoulders, 
colored kites in their hands, wreaths, 
streamers, berries, tusks, and beads, for 
adornments, were Tongans. It was a Ton- 
gan siva we had come forth to see, and a 
Tongan szva is not a matter of daily occur- 
rence in Samoa. 

But preliminary courtesies had to be 
observed, preliminary speeches to be made; 
the ladies of the household received offer- 
ings of rainbow-dyed native fiber looped 
and twisted into wondrous devices; the 
kava libation was poured on the ground; 
the kava-cup passed with appropriate word 
and fierce cry; then a door was thrown 
open, and we thronged into the low, dim 
hall where Stevenson’s spirit passed away. 
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The dark wainscoting, the carved black 
oak furniture, the massive sideboard, the 
paintings on the walls, even the flower per- 
fumes quivering through the low case- 
ments, all had Old-World associations for 
the whites gathered in front of the large 
table. But the troupe which came after 
brought other associations as it crowded 
in, cuocoanut-oiled and moso’/-perfumed; 
skins brown and creamy, faces plain and 
comely, gleaming black eyes and white 
teeth, thronged along the walls and on the 
staircase, while the Tongans took the floor. 

The preliminary performance was but a 
mock ‘drill; goose-step, presenting arms, 
trotting to and fro, all apparently for the 
sole purpose of exhibiting the pretty Ton- 
gan maiden, clad _ in fine white mat, who 
was the only lady in the troupe. When 
she and her attendant satellites had exerted 
themselves sufficiently, to the exhilarating 
sound of the kerosene-tin, Mademoiselle 
fell away to the rear and real business be- 
gan. Tum-tum-tum! banged the native 
wooden drum, a melancholy dirge was in- 
toned in minor key, and a human kaleido- 
scope flashed upon our vision as grotesquely 
weird figures leaped, pirouetted, twirled, 
shrieked, and whooped in wild frenzy; 
brown arms tossed aloft amid flying green 
kirtles and gay streamers, castanets rattled 
on tattoed limbs, make-believe clubs threat- 
ened mad-looking heads, gay kites were rent 
to shreds, ferns, flowers, and berries, flew 
over the floor, while bare toes poised, leaped, 
and capered, and brown torsos writhed 
and bent with a suppleness that our balle- 
rinas might envy. When silence suddenly 
fell, and the whooping, virile maniacs sank, 
panting, on the floor, we were almost as 
exhausted as they, and the ensuing pantc- 
mime, with its jokes, its sing-song tales, 
its domestic scenes, came with a soothing 
monotony. 

Then followed a sitting-down ‘‘arm 
siva,’’ which made the dark eyes, set in 
various sweet girl faces by the wall, glisten 
with satisfaction; for if the Tongan dancer 
eclipses the Samoan in manly grace, he is 
nowhere at all in the dainty ‘‘arm s7va,’’ 
the special accomplishment of the Samoan 
maid. 

At last, after two or three hours, our 


Tongan experiences came to an end; we 
streamed out from the now littered hall, 
into the fresh, perfumed air; there was 
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more ceremonial and speechifying, accom- 
panied by eloquent thanks for Vailima’s 
return offerings of biscuit-tins and strug- 
gling pig. Finally the procession of torn 
and tattered motley capered down the Road 
of the Grateful Hearts, while we turned 
back to the banqueting-hall, once more 
swept and garnished, to feast at the table 
on which, some two years before, lay the 
still form of Vailima’s word-wizard. 

That was the last Christmas on which 
Vailima was to welcome native adherents 
in Stevenson’s name. Since then another 
and a sadder procession has passed down 
the lime-hedged road, when King Malie- 
toa, come in his hour of mortal sickness to 
commune with the shades of Tusitala, was 
borne out from the deserted hall to the 
native hut where Samoan etiquette re- 


‘quired that he should die. And in the 


turmoil and bloodshed that followed that 
royal demise, love and respect for Tusitala 
were forgotten; the home which he had 
erected with such careful pride, where he 
had sympathized with native joys and sor- 
rows, where native chiefs had wailed when 
his dark, burning eyes were closed, was 
desecrated and shamelessly looted by the 
very partisans whose cause he had pleaded. 
One could almost wish that the little store 
of rifles had come into play on that day 
when Vailima’s lawns were strewn with 
spoil. But Mr. Gurr, the British friend in 
whose charge Vailima lay, would have 
risked his life by leaving the protection of 
the Porpoise; his native wife, ‘‘Fanua,”’ 
the high-born taupo mentioned in ‘‘ Vailima 
Letters’’ and a special pet of the Vailima 
household, had two little children and val- 
uable papers to care for; and the vandals 
rioted unchecked while the Soul of Vailima 
gazed down from the mountain-top. 

It will always be a bitter regret to the 
English-speaking race that the place should 
have passed into alien hands. To those 
who have read the ‘‘ Letters’’ with a pang 
of sympathy, who have noted the passion- 
ate cries wrung out when over-taxed brain 
and weary body longed for rest which must 
be denied, ‘‘ali for Vailima,’’ it seems a 
hard thing that his countrymen should not 
have acquired the small bit of land which 
to many a Briton and American has become 


classic soil, But if the home be gone, the 
tomb remains, and many a literary pilgrim- 
age will be taken to that lonely resting- 
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Stevenson’s Tomb on Mount Vaea 




















place on which Stevenson gazed the very 
morning of his death. Perhaps there is 
no page of literary history more pathetic 
than the last fragment of ‘‘ Weir of Hermis- 
ton,’’ dictated to Mrs. Strong, while the 
eager, feverish eyes which Death was to 
close a few hours later gazed up at the 
spot for which the poet had already written 
his oft-quoted epitaph :— 


Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie,— 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


It is a long and weary way that he was 
borne to the spot ‘‘ where he longed to be,”’ 
on that sad day when his dusky bearers 
toiled up the steep and slippery track to 
the clearing where his tomb is now to be 
seen. A plain concrete tombstone, imitat- 
ing in shape a Samoan chief’s rock monu- 
ment, bears two bronze plates, the one 
inscribed with Ruth’s words, the other with 
Stevenson’s verse. And this is all. The 
much talked-of obelisk, which was to have 
gleamed on the mountain height as a guide 
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to the mariner, has never been erected; 
the writer to whom a monument has been 
raised in San Francisco, where he was but 
a passing visitor,—in Edinburgh, where his 
face had not been seen for years, has no 
monument over his last home. But his 
pen has built up for him a memorial pile 
which will endure as long as the English 
language is spoken; his pure, unselfish life 
has enshrined him in the hearts of men, 
and with this legacy to posterity he rests 
well. Gazing from the tomb, through the 


_ trunks of encircling trees, down on Vailima, 


down on leaping cascade and silvery Vaisi- 
nango River, down on banana and palm, 
breadfruit and pandanus, wild bush and 
trim plantation, with the blue Pacific gleam- 
ing beyond, one feels that Robert Louis 
Stevenson has realized the wish of his early 
days:— 


If the wood grew together like a banyan 
grove, I would be buried under the taproot of the 
whole; my parts should circulate from oak to 
oak, and my consciousness should be diffused 
abroad in all the forest and give a common heart 
to that assembly of green spires, so that it also 
might rejoice in its own loveliness and dignity. 
I think I feel a thousand squirrels leaping from 
bough to bough in my vast mausoleum, and the 
birds and the winds merrily coursing over its 
uneven, leafy surface, 


AD ASTRA 


HEN summer skies are deepest blue and fair, 
When fields are quivering with heat and glow, 
And rippling waters murmur soft and low, 
My soul—impatient of the garish glare 
That swirls about the ceaseless round of care — 
Dons wings, and swiftly mounts, cleaving the low, 
Dense fields of atmosphere; leaving below 
The toil-mad sounds, well satisfied to spare 
Earth’s swarming, insatiable desires. 
Up, up, to winnow undiminished blue 
And thread imperial paths past starry spires, 
Glimpsing new worlds pass marshaled in review, 
And uplooking, behold the beacon-fires 
That burn between the old life and the new. 





Howard Coates. 
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‘*MALEMUTE KID” 


THE MEN OF FORTY-MILE 
DEALS WITH A DUEL 


By JACK LONDON 


\ ' 7 HEN Big Jim Belden ventured the 
apparently innocuous proposition 
that mush-ice was ‘‘rather pecoo- 

liar,’’ he little dreamed of what it would 

lead to. Neither did Lon McFane, when 
he affrmed that anchor-ice was even more 
so; nor did Bettles, as he instantly disa- 
greed, declaring the very existence of such 

a form to be a bugaboo. 

‘An’ ye’d be tellin’ me this,’’ cried 
Lon, ‘‘after the years ye’ve spint in the 
land! An’ we atin’ out the same pot this 
many’s the day!”’ 

‘* But the thing’s agin reason,’ 


’ 


insisted 





Bettles. ‘‘Look you, water’s warmer 
than ice g 

‘*‘An’ little the difference, once ye break 
through.” 


‘* Still it’s warmer, because it ain’ t froze. 
An’ you say it freezes on the bottom ?”’ 

‘*Only the anchor-ice, David, only the 
anchor-ice. An’ have ye _ niver drifted 
along, the water clear as glass, whin sud- 
din, belike a cloud over the sun, the 
mushy ice comes bubblin’ up an’ up, till 
from bank to bank an’ bind to bind it’s 
drapin’ the river like a first snowfall?’”’ 

‘*Unh hunh! more’n once when I took 
a doze at the steering-oar. But it allus 
come out the nighest side-channel, an’ not 
bubblin’ up an’ up.” 

‘* But with niver a wink at the helm?”’ 

‘‘No; nor you. It’s agin reason. I’ll 
leave it to any man !”’ 

Bettles appealed to the circle about the 
stove; but the fight was on between him- 
self and Lon McFane. 

‘*Reason or no reason, it’s the truth 
I’m tellin’ ye. Last fall, a year gone, 
*twas Sitka Charley and meself saw the 
sight, droppin’ down the riffle ye’ll remem- 
ber below Fort Reliance. An’ regular fall 
weather it was,—the glint o’ the sun on 
the golden larch an’ the quakin’ aspens; 
an’ the glister of light on ivery ripple; an’ 
beyand, the winter an’ the blue haze of the 
north comin’ down hand in hand. It’s 
well ye know the same, with a fringe to 
the river an’ the ice formin’ thick in the 
eddies,— an’ a snap an’ sparkle to the air, 
4o1 


an’ ye a-feelin’ it through all ye’r blood, 
a-takin’ new lease of life with ivery suck 
of it. ’*Tis then, me boy, the world grows 
small an’ the wandther-lust lays ye by the 
heels. 

‘But it’s meself as wandthers. As I 
was sayin’, we a-paddlin’, with niver a sign 
of ice, barrin’ that by the eddies, when the 


Injin lifts his paddle an’ sings out, ‘Lon 
McFane! Look ye below! So have I 
heard, but niver thought to see!’ As ye 


know, Sitka Charley, like meself, niver 
drew first breath in the land; so the sight 
was new. Then we drifted, with a head 
over ayther side, peerin’ down through 
the sparkly water. For the world like the 
days I spint with the pearlers, watchin’ the 
cora! banks a-growin’ the same as so many 
gardens under the sea. There it was, the 
anchor-ice, clingin’ an’ clusterin’ to ivery 
rock, after the manner of the white coral. 

‘* But the best of the sight was to come. 
Just after clearin’ the tail of the riffle, the 
water turns quick the color of milk, an’ 
the top of it in wee circles, as when the 
graylin’ rise in the spring or there’s a 
splatter of wet from the sky. ’T was the 
anchor-ice comin’ up. To the right, to 
the lift, as far as iver a man cud see, the 
water was covered with the same. An’ 
like so much porridge it was, slickin’ along 
the bark of the canoe, stickin’ like glue 
to the paddles. It’s many’s the time I 
shot the selfsame riffle before, and it’s 
many ’s the time after, but niver a wink of 
the same have I seen. ’T was the sight 
of a lifetime.”’ 

‘‘Do tell!’’ dryly commented Bettles. 
‘“D’ ye think I’d b’lieve such a yarn? 
I’d ruther say the glister of light’d gone 
to your eyes, and the snap of the air to 
your tongue.”’ 

‘‘’T was me own eyes that beheld it, an’ 
if Sitka Charley was here, he’d be the lad 
to back me.”’ 

‘‘But facts is facts, an’ they ain’t no 
gittin’ round’em. It ain’t in the nature 
of things for the water furtherest away 
from the air to freeze first.’’ 

‘* But me own eyes P 
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‘** Don’t git het up over it,’? admonished 
Bettles, as the quick Celtic anger began to 
mount. ‘ 

‘* Then ye’r not after belavin’ me?’’ 

**Sence you’re so blamed forehanded 
about it, no; I’d b'lieve nature first, and 
facts.”’ 

‘Is it the lie ye’d be givin’ me?”’ 
threatened Lon. ‘‘ Ye’d better be askin’ 
that S'wash wife of yours. I’Il lave it to 
her, for the truth I spake.”’ 

Bettles flared up in sudden wrath. The 
Irishman had unwittingly wounded him; 
for his wife was the half-breed daughter of 
a Russian fur-trader, married to him in 
the Greek Mission of Nulato, a thousand 
miles or so down the Yukon, thus being 
of much higher caste than the common 
Siwash, or native, wife. It was a mere 
Northland nuance, which none but the 
Northland adventurer may understand. 

‘*T reckon you kin take it that way,”’ 
was his deliberate affirmation. 

The next instant Lon McFane had 
stretched him on the floor, the circle was 
broken up, and half a dozen men had 
stepped between. 

Bettles came to his feet, wiping the blood 
from his mouth. ‘It hain’t new, this tak- 
in’ and payin’ of blows, and don’t you 
never think but that this will be squared.’’ 

‘‘An’ niver in me life did I take the lie 
from mortal man,’’ was the retort cour- 
teous. ‘‘An’ it’s an avil day 1’ll not be 
to hand, waitin’ an’ willin’ to help ye lift 
yer debts, barrin’ no manner of way.” 

‘* Still got that 38-55?”’ 

Lon nodded. 

‘*But you’d better git a more likely 
caliber. Mine’ll rip holes through you the 
size of walnuts.” 

‘*Niver fear; it’s me own slugs smell 
their way with soft noses, an’ they’ ll spread 
like flapjacks against the coming out be- 
yand. An’ when’ll I have the pleasure 
of waitin’ on ye? The water-hole’s a 
strikin’ locality.’’ 

*’T ain’t bad. Jest bethere in an hour, 
and you won’t set long on my coming.”’ 

Both men mittened and left the Post, 
their ears closed to the remonstrances of 
their comrades. It was such a little thing; 
yet with such men, little things, nourished 
by quick tempers and stubborn natures, 
soon blossomed into big things. Besides, 


the art of burning to bed-rock still lay in 
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the womb of the future, and the men of 
Forty-Mile, shut in by the long Arctic 
winter, grew high-stomached wiih over- 
eating and enforced idleness, and became 
as irritable as do the bees in the fall of the 
year when the hives are overstocked with 
honey. 

There was no law in the land. The 
Mounted Police was also a thing of the 
future. Each man measured an offense and 
meted out the punishment in as much as it 
affected himself. Rarely had combined 
action been necessary, and never, in all the 
dreary history of the camp, had the eighth 
article of the Decalogue been violated. 

Big Jim Belden called an impromptu 
meeting. ‘‘ Scruff’? Mackenzie was placed 
as temporary chairman, and a messenger 
dispatched to solicit Father Roubeau’s 
good offices. Their position was paradox- 
ical, and they knew it. By the right of 
night could they interfere to prevent the 
auel; yet such action, while in direct line 
with their wishes, went counter to their 
opinions. While their rough-hewn, obso- 
lete ethics recognized the individual pre- 
rogative of wiping out blow with blow, 
they could not bear to think of two good 
comrades, such as Bettles and McFane, 
meeting in deadly battle. Deeming the 
man who would not fight on provocation, 
a dastard, when brought to the test, it 
seemed wrong that he should fight. 

But a scurry of moccasins and loud 
cries, rounded off with a pistol-shot, inter- 
rupted the discussion. Then the storm- 
doors opened and Malemute Kid entered, 
a smoking Colt’s in his hand and a merry 
light in his eye. 

‘‘I got him.’’ He replaced the empty 
shell, and added, ‘‘ Your dog, Scruff.’”’ 

‘* Yellow Fang ?’’ Mackenzie asked. 

‘‘ No; the lop-eared one.”’ 

‘‘The devil! Nothing the matter with 
him.”’ 

‘*Come out and take a look.”’ 

‘¢ That’s all right, after all. Guess he’s 
got ’em, too. Yellow Fang came back 
this morning and took a chunk out of him, 
and came near to making a widower of 
me. Made a rush for Zarinska, but she 
whisked her skirts in his face and escaped 
with the loss of the same and a good roll 
in the snow. Then he took to the woods 
again. Hope he don’t come back. Lost 
any yourself?’”’ 
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‘“One—the best one of the pack — 
Shookum. Started amuck this morning, 
but did n’t get very far. Ran foul of Sitka 
Charley’s team, and they scattered him all 
over the street. And now two of them are 
loose and raging mad; so you see he got 
his work in. The dog census will be small 
in the spring if we don’t do something.”’ 

‘* And the man census, too.”’ 

‘‘How’s that? Whose 
now?” 

‘*Q, Bettles and Lon McFane had an 
argument, and they’ll be down by the 
water-hole in a few minutes to settle it.”’ 

The incident was repeated for his ben- 
efit, and Malemute Kid, accustomed to an 
obedience which his fellow-men never failed 
to render, took charge of the affair. His 
quickly - formulated plan was explained, 
and they promised to follow his lead im- 
plicitly. 

‘*So you see,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ we do 
not actually take away their privilege of 
fighting; and yet I don’t believe they ’ll 
fight when they see the beauty of the 
scheme. Life’s a game, and men the 
gamblers. They’ll staketheir whole pile on 
the one chance in a thousand. Takeaway 
that one chance, and— they won’t play.”’ 

He turned to the man in charge of the 
Post. ‘‘Storekeeper, weigh out three 
fathoms of your best half-inch manila.”’ 

‘*We’ll establish a precedent which will 
last the men of Forty-Mile to the end of 
time,’ he prophesied. Then he coiled 
the rope about his arm and led his follow- 
ers out of doors, just in time to meet the 
principals, 

‘* What danged right’d he to fetch my 
wife in?’’ thundered Bettles to the sooth- 
ing overtures of a friend. ‘’T wa’n’t 
called for,’ he concluded decisively. 
‘**T wa’ n’t called for,”’ he reiterated again 
and again, pacing up and down and wait- 
ing for Lon McFane. 

And Lon McFane— his face was hot 
and tongue rapid, as he flaunted insurrec- 
tion in the face of the Church. ‘‘ Then, 
father,”’ he cried, ‘‘ it’s with an aisy heart 
I’ll roll in me flamy blankets, the broad 
of me back on a bed of coals. Niver shall 
it be said Lon McFane took a lie ’twixt the 
teeth without iver liftin’ a hand! An’ I’ll 
not ask a blessin’. The years have been 
wild, but it’s the heart was in the right 
place.’’ 
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‘But it’s not the heart, Lon,’’ inter- 
posed Father Roubeau; ‘‘it’s pride that 
bids you forth to slay your fellow-man.’’ 

‘*Ye’r Frinch,’’ Lon replied. And then, 
turning to leave him, ‘‘ An’ will ye say a 
mass if the luck is against me?”’ 

But the priest smiled, thrust his mocca- 
sined feet to the fore, and went out upon 
the white breast of the silent river. A 
packed trail, the width of a sixteen-inch 
sled, led out to the water-hole. On either 
side lay the deep, soft snow. The men 
trod in single file, without conversation; 
and the black-stoled priest in their midst 
gave to the function the solemn aspect of a 
funeral. It was a warm winter’s day for 
Forty-Mile —a day in which the sky, filled 
with heaviness, drew closer to the earth, 
and the mercury sought the unwonted 
level of twenty below. But there was no 
cheer in the warmth. There was little air 
in the upper strata, and the clouds hung 
motionless, giving sullen promise of an 
early snowfall. And the earth, unrespon- 
sive, made no preparation, content in its 
hibernation. 

When ihe water-hole was reached, 
Bettles, having evidently reviewed the 
quarrel during the silent walk, burst out in 
a final ‘‘’T wa’ n’t called for,’’ while Lon 
McFane kept grim silence. Indignation 
so choked him that he could not speak. 

Yet deep down, whenever their own 
wrongs were not uppermost, both men 
wondered at their comrades. They had 
expected opposition, and this tacit acqui- 
escence hurt them. It seemed more was 
due them from the men they had been so 
close with, and they felt a vague sense of 
wrong, rebelling at the thought of so many 
of their brothers coming out, as on a gala 
occasion, without one word of protest, to 
see them shoot each other down. It ap- 
peared their worth had diminished in the 
eyes of the community. The proceedings 
puzzled them. 

‘* Back to back, David. An’ will it be 
fifty paces to the man, or double the quan- 
tity ?”’ 

‘« Fifty,’’ was the sanguinary reply, 
grunted out, yet sharply cut. 

But the new manila, not prominently 
displayed but casually coiled about Male- 
mute Kid’s arm, caught the quick eye of 
the Irishman and thrilled him with a sus- 
picious fear. 
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‘* An’ what are ye doin’ with the rope?”’ 

‘‘Hurry up!’’ Malemute Kid glanced 
at his watch. ‘‘I’ve a batch of bread in 
the cabin, and I don’t want it to fall. Be- 
sides, my feet are getting cold.” 

The rest of the men manifested their 
impatience in various suggestive ways. 

‘*But the rope, Kid? It’s bran’ new, 
an’ sure ye’r bread’s not that heavy it 
needs raisin’ with the like of that?’”’ 

Bettles by this time had faced around. 
Father Roubeau, the humor of the situa- 
tion just dawning on him, had a smile 
behind his mittened hand. 

‘*No, Lon; this rope was made for a 
man.’’ Malemute Kid could be very im- 
pressive on occasion. 

“What man?” Bettles was becoming 
aware of a personal interest. 

‘* The other man.”’ 

‘An’ which is the one ye’d mane by 
that?’’ 

‘* Listen, Lon,—and you, too, Bettles! 
We've been talking this little trouble of 
yours over, and we’ve come to one con- 
clusion. We know we have no right to 
stop your fighting 

‘* True for ye, me lad!”’ 

‘‘And we’re not going to. But this 
much we can do, and shall do,— make this 
the only duel in the history of Forty-Mile, 
set an example for every che-cha-gua that 
comes up or down the Yukon. The man 
who escapes killing shall be hanged to the 
nearest tree. Now, go ahead!”’ 

Lon smiled dubiously, then his face 
lighted up. ‘‘Pace her off, David,— 
filty paces, wheel, an’ niver a cease firin’ 
till a lad’s down for good. ’Tis their 
hearts ’’ll niver let them do the deed, an’ 
it’s well ye should know it for a true 
Yankee bluff.” 

He started off with a pleased grin on his 
face, but Malemute Kid halted him. 

‘*Lon! It’s a long while since you first 
knew me?”’ 

‘** Many’s the day.”’ 

‘‘And you, Bettles?’’ 

‘* Five year next June high water.”’ 

‘*And have you once, in all that time, 
known me to break my word? Or heard 
of me breaking it?’”’ 

Both men shook their heads, striving to 
fathom what lay beyond. 

‘* Well, then, what do you think of a 
promise made by me?’”’ 
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‘* As good as your bond,”’ from Bettles. 

‘* The thing to safely sling yer hopes of 
heaven by,” promptly indorsed Lon Mc- 
Fane. 

‘Listen! I, Malemute Kid, give you 
my word—and you know what that 
means —that the man who is not shot, 
stretches rope within ten minutes after the 
shooting.’’ He stepped back as Pilate 
might have done after washing his hands. 

A pause and a silence came over the 
men of Forty-Mile. The sky drew still 
closer, sending down a crystal flight of 
frost,— little geometric designs, perfect, 
evanescent as a breath, yet destined to 
exist till the returning sun had covered 
half its northern journey. Both men had 
led forlorn hopes in their time,— led, with 
a curse or a jest on their tongues, and in 
their souls an unswerving faith in the God 
of Chance. But that merciful deity had 
been shut out from the present deal. They 
studied the face of Malemute Kid, but they 
studied as one might the Sphinx. As the 
quiet minutes passed, a feeling that speech 
was incumbent on them, began to grow. 
At last, the howl of a wolf-dog cracked 
the silence from the direction of Forty- 
Mile. The weird sound swelled with all 
the pathos of a breaking heart, then died 
away in a long-drawn sob. 

‘*Well I be danged!’’ Bettles turned up 
the collar of his mackinaw jacket and 
stared about him helplessly. 

‘It’s a gloryus game ye’r runnin’, 
Kid,’”’ cried Lon McFane. ‘‘All the per- 
centage to the house an’ niver a bit to the 
man that’s buckin’. The Devil himself’d 
niver tackle such a cinch — and damned if 
I do.”’ 

There were chuckles, throttled in the 
conception, and winks brushed away with 
the frost which rimed the eyelashes, as the 
men climbed the ice-notched bank and 
started across the street to the Post. But 
the long howl had drawn nearer, invested 
with a new note of menace. A woman 
screamed round the corner. There was a 
cry of, ‘‘ Here he comes!’’ Then an In- 
dian boy, at the head of half a dozen 
frightened dogs, racing with death, dashed 
into the crowd. And behind came Yellow 
Fang, a bristle of hair and a flash of gray. 
Everybody but the Yankee fled. The In- 
dian boy had tripped and fallen. Bettles 
stopped long enough to grip him by the 
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| slack of his furs, then headed for a pile of ‘**?T was a square game, Kid,’’ Lon re- 
7 cordwood already occupied bya number marked, rising to his feet and shaking the 
of his comrades. Yellow Fang, doubling snow from out his sleeves; ‘‘ with a fair 

after one of the dogs, came leaping back. percentage to meself that bucked it.” 
1 The fleeing animal, free of the rabies but That night, while Lon McFane sought 
; crazed with fright, whipped Bettles off his the forgiving arms of the Church in the 
' feet and flashed on up the street. Male- direction of Father Roubeau’s cabin, Male- 
. mute Kid took a flying shot at Yellow mute Kid and Scruff Mackenzie talked 
. Fang. The mad dog whirled a half air- long to little purpose. 
' spring, came down on his back, then, with ‘* But would you,’’ persisted Mackenzie, 
. a single leap, covered half the distance be- ‘‘ supposing they had fought ?”’ 
l tween himself and Bettles. ‘* Have I ever broken my word?”’ 
j But the fatal spring was intercepted. ‘*No; but that isn’t the point. Answer 
Lon McFane leaped from the woodpile, the question. Would you?”’ 
) encountering him in mid-air. Over they Malemute Kid straightened up. ‘‘ Scruff, 
i rolled, Lon holding him by the throat at I’ve been asking myself that question ever 
i arm’s length, blinking under the fetid since, and 
1 slaver which sprayed his face. Then ‘*Well?”’ 
y Bettles, revolver in hand and coolly waiting ‘* Well, as yet, I haven’t been able to 
l a chance, settled the combat. answer.”’ 
1 
’ 
a 
1 
THE UNIVERSAL BOON 
l 
; O EACH of us the years benignant bring 
i Some gift: to one the power to inflame 
By voice divine the souls of men,— to wring 
Impassioned tears from eyes long dry,—to make 
f Minds dormant leap with virile thought, or wake 
Men somnolent to deeds of deathless fame. 
. Unto another comes the skill to paint 
c With cunning art the colors of the rose 
i So subtly, that beholders catch the faint 
f Aroma from the swaying blossoms shed 
What time the clusters pendulous had fed 
. The bandit bees that all their sweets disclose. 
, And ofttimes he to whom the Power Supreme 
i To thrill the world by word or work denies, 
t Exultant in his stalwartness of limb, 
i His lithe and sinewy strength and ruddy health, 
Complacent, finds a plenitude of wealth 
: In firm-knit muscles and in clear-lit eyes. 
. And even to those compelled by frowning Fate 
1 To taste the bitterness of life,—to move 
Slowly in torturous anguish,—to await 
“ Elusive fortune with despairing eyes;— 
“4 Even to such as we she ne’er denies 
A One gift—the priceless boon of moth r-love. 


C. L. Story. 
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and valuable historical matter pub- 

lished concerning California, it is 
somewhat surprising to note how little atten- 
tion has been given to the various diplo- 
matic negotiations which had for their 
object a change of sovereignty over the 
territory. Even our standard special his- 
tories, with their wealth of detail and evi- 
dence of exhaustive research, find space 
for only brief and casual references to this 
phase of the history of the State; while 
a perusal of the average text-book on 
United States history leaves the impres- 
sion that the acquisition of New Mexico 
and California was merely a natural and 
unforeseen result of the Mexican War. The 
belief is not uncommon that for many years 
previous to the war California, reposing 
lazily along the shores of the great South 
Sea, hemmed in by her bulwarks of moun- 
tain and ocean, united by an almost im- 
perceptible bond to the mother country, 
constituted a kind of territorial waif, com- 
pelled by her remoteness, inaccessibility, 
and lack of wealth, fairly to go a-begging 
for adopted parentage among the nations 
of the world. The truth, on the contrary, 
is, that not only our own Government, but 
England and France, at least of European 
nations, had long been casting covetous eyes 
toward this fair domain. Each had been 
much impressed by the soft climate, the 
fertility of the soil, and especially by the 
wonderful harbors along her coast; and the 
United States, jealous of the growing influ- 
ence of her foreign rivals, had made sev- 
eral earnest attempts to secure the province 
as a trophy of diplomacy ere she forced it 
from Mexico as the guerdon of war. It is 
the purpose of this paper to bring together, 
in somewhat orderly array, some of the 
important facts and interesting incidents 
connected with negotiations for cession of 
California, not a few of which have until 
now gotten no farther on their way to the 
general public than dust-covered volumes 
of official documents, or the printed pages 
of voluminous diaries and private corre- 
spondence. 


. MID the vast amount of interesting 
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President Polk, in a conversation with 
the historian George Bancroft, a member 
of his newly-formed cabinet, occurring soon 
after his inauguration, is reported to have 
set forth the objects to be attained during 
his term of office as follows:— 

‘‘There are four great measures,’’ said 
he, striking his thigh forcibly as he spoke, 
‘‘which are to be the measures of my ad- 
ministration: one, a reduction of the tariff; 
another, the independent treasury; a third, 
the settlement of the Oregon boundary 
question; and lastly, the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia.”’ 

If the force of the gesture with which 
the President emphasized his declaration 
was intended to symbolize the energy and 
directness with which he was to set about 
his purposes, surely subsequent events did 
not belie its significance. If success is the 
badge of greatness, then no President of 
the United States has a better right to be 
called great than the beliitled and much- 
abused Polk. Of the four clear-cut plans 
so emphatically announced, every one was 
accomplished in a single administration; 
the first three with little or no effort; the 
last at the expense of a costly and bloody 
war. None of these measures were of 
President Polk’s own conception. The 
Oregon dispute was a vexatious heirloom; 
the tariff question had been a lively issue 
since 1816; the independent treasury had 
its inception as far back as 1834; and 
the annexation of California, the youngest 
and feeblest of Polk’s quartet of adopted 
projects, took birth, so far as the records 
show, toward the close of the stormy ad- 
ministration of the hero of New Orleans. 

Jackson’s chief concern in his negotia- 
tions with Mexico had been to settle the 
Texas question by the purchase of that 
province. Anthony Butler—a ‘‘ Missis- 
sippi land-jobber,’’ as John Quincy Adams 
briefly characterized him—was the agent 
employed in these transactions. Butler's 
estimate of political iniquity is disclosed in 
some parts of his correspondence, and his 
vanity and self-sufficiency in others. He 
boasts of his own duplicity; of insulting 




















the Mexican Minister of War, General 
Torrel, by writing him insulting letters, 
and then challenging him to a duel. 

‘‘Butler mystified with Alaman, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and Alaman mysti- 
fied with Butler,’’ both these hopeful diplo- 
matists, according to Adams, ‘‘plaving a 
game of tame cheating.” 

Butler kept Jackson on the tenter-hooks 
of expectation for nearly half a dozen years, 
standing off and on, promising much and 
performing little. At last he boasted that 
he had accomplished the purpose of his mis- 
sion and hastened to Washington with his 
scheme, which involved among other things, 
the bribing of the father confessor of Santa 
Anna’s sister with half a million dollars. 
Adams recorded in the privacy of his 
diary —that rich mine of contemporary 
history—that such undisguised bribery 
was a little ‘‘too gross even for Jackson’s 
stomach’’; but while ostensibly disapprov- 
ing it, the President sent Butler back to 
Mexico to carry on the negotiations in his 
own way. 

Hitherto all proposals for the acquisition 
of Mexican territory had included Texas 
only, and the agent had been authorized 
to offer five million dollars for the peaceable 
cession of that province. At this point 
California was injected as an element into 
the negotiations. Ina private note dated 
July 25, 1835, President Jackson proposed 
to Secretary Forsythe that additional in- 
structions be sent to Butler to offer half a 
million dollars more for the line of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte (Rio Grande) to the thirty- 
seventh parallel, thence directly westward 
to the Pacific. It wasa letter written by 
William A. Sloan, a purser in the United 
States Navy, directed to Secretaty For- 
sythe, describing the desirability of the 
port of San Francisco as a place of re- 
sort for our numerous vessels engaged in 
the whaling business in the Pacific, that 
kindled the desire of the President for this 
extension of our western boundary. In- 
structions in harmony with these sugges- 
tions were accordingly transmitted to Butler, 
our chargé d'affaires at Mexico, proposing 
a boundary which would have passed some- 
where near the present site of Santa Cruz 
or Gilroy, including the Santa Clara Valley, 
but leaving Monterey far to the south. 

Suppose for a moment that this proposi- 
tion had been accepted by Mexico! Would 
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the Mexican war have been fought? What 
now would be the condition of California 
‘south of the Tehachapi’’ ? 

Not knowing, however, the precise lati- 
tude of the settlement, Forsythe feared 
that the line indicated might ‘‘be supposed 
to approach too near, if not to include, the 
Mexican settlement of Monterey’’; there- 
fore the chargé was authorized to agree 
to any provision that would give us the 
bay of San Francisco and exclude Monte- 
rey and neighboring territory. Butler 
blandly informed the Secretary that he was 
mistaken in his geography; that the place 
he meant was called Puerto Antonio Nuevo, 
‘within which was a small town called San 
Francisco.”’ 

All propositions looking toward acquisi- 
tion of territory from Mexico at this time, 
however, were unavailing; Santa Anna de- 
claring that to entertain the proposition 
would be like signing the death warrant of 
his country, for ‘‘the United States would 
take one province after another until they 
had them all.’’ Soon after receiving these 
instructions Butler’s coarse and brutal con- 
duct at the Mexican capital culminated in 
the affair with General Torrel. Santa Anna 
at once demanded his recall, but before his 
message reached Washington, President 
Jackson, disgusted with his agent’s dallying 
methods in diplomacy, had notified him 
that he had been superseded, and the nego- 
tiations came to an end. 

The next appearance of California above 
the horizon of diplomacy was in the ad- 
ministration of the willful and deserted 
Tyler; and it seems probable from all the 
evidence in the case, that had he not been 
‘a President without a party,’’ he might 
have brought his negotiations to a success- 
ful conclusion, and Polk been spared the 
disgrace and the nation the humiliation of 
a ‘‘causeless and relentless war.’’ Tyler’s 
pet scheme was to unite the United States, 
England, and Mexico, in a tripartite treaty, 
whereby the southern boundary of our pos- 
sessions would extend from the Gulf of 
Mexico, up the Rio Grande to the thirty- 
sixth parallel of latitude; thence along that 
parallel to the Pacific Ocean; and the Ore- 
gon line should be fixed on the thirty-ninth 
parallel, and along the Columbia River to 
its mouth. By this arrangement our Pa- 
cific coast-line would have extended from 
the northwestern corner of the present 
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State of Oregon to Monterey. Tyler per- 
ceived that the annexation of Texas alone 
was likely to prove exceedingly unpopular, 
especially at the North; and the mutterings 
of discontent at any compromise on the 
Oregon question were already distinctly 
heard, which crystallized later in the cam- 
paign cry of ‘‘54-40 or fight!’’ Here 
was an opportunity to perform a master 
stroke of diplomacy. California should 
be the fair prize to distract the attention 
of the jealous sections; while Great Britain, 
in return for the Oregon concession, should 
graciously see to it that our sister republic 
humbly acquiesced. 

The mere recognition of Texas, [wrote the 
President to Webster, who was carrying on the 
negotiations, ] would have the effect, if we went 
into that matter, of separating the question from 
California, and of stirring up all the agitation 
which you anticipate: whereas, introduced in the 
same treaty, the three interests would be united, 
and would satisfy all sections of the country. 

Knowing the great influence of Great 
Britain over Mexico, largely on account of 
the indebtedness of the latter to English 
capitalists, Tyler expected that influence 
to be exerted to coerce Mexico to accede 
to a treaty which would dispossess her of 
Texas, New Mexico, and California to the 
thirty-sixth parallel, in return for which she 
was to receive a stipulated sum of money, to 
which England would be asked to contri- 
bute a certain amount, besides forcing the 
concession, in consideration of the surren- 
der of our claims to Oregon north of the 
Columbia. Although, as the President’s 
son and biographer expresses it, these nego- 
tiations were ‘‘too delicate to commit to 
paper,’’ nevertheless there is sufficient evi- 
dence upon which to found a belief that 
they had progressed to a point when the 
formal approval of the Government of Mexico 
was all that was necessary to bring the affair 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Tyler declared 
in a note to Webster at this time that,— 
the assent of Mexico to such a treaty is all that 
will be wanting. The next will follow without 
an effort. 

Adams wrote concerning a conversation 
with Webster on this matter:— 

He has a private letter from Everett [Minister 
to England], and one from Lord Ashburton. 
They will take the line of the Columbia, and let 
us stretch south at the expense of Mexico. 
Adams also records, with his characteristic 
candor and artlessness, that he suddenly 
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asked Webster if Waddy Thompson, Uni- 
ted States Minister at Mexico, had been 
instructed to negotiate for California. The 
Secretary faltered, and said he did not 
know whether he could answer that question 
consistently with his official duty. Adams 
replied that his refusal to answer was a 
sufficient answer; and then these two great 
statesmen proceeded to have ‘‘ warm, al- 
most angry, words.’”? Adams naively adds 
that he kept his own temper, but that 
he ‘‘pressed Webster more closely for 
an answer than was comfortable for him.”’ 
Adams’s conclusion was that such instruc- 
tions had been given to Thompson. 

Thompson himself wrote in 1846:— 

I will not say what is our policy in regard to 
California. Perhaps it is that it remain in the 
hands of a weak power like Mexico, and that 
all the maritime powers may have the advan- 
tage of its ports. But one thing I will say, that 
it will be worth a war of twenty years to prevent 
England from acquiring it. 

Thompson’s actions at Mexico, his corre- 
spondence in regard to the expulsion of 
American citizens from California, together 
with Jones’s fiasco at Monterey, all lend 
some probability to Adams's conjecture. 
President Tyler had ‘‘jocosely”’ charged 
Commodore Jones before he took command 
of the Pacific squadron, to ‘‘ watch closely 
the French and British vessels, and not let 
them be the first to gain a presumptive right 
to any of the California harbors.’’ In a 
subsequent conversation with Adams, Web- 
ster acknowledged that he had talked over 
the Oregon question with Lord Ashburton; 
that England wanted to come down the 
coast of the Pacific to the mouth of the 
Columbia River; and that the question had 
been put to Ashburton whether, if a ces- 
sion from Mexico to include the port of San 
Francisco could be obtained, England would 
make any objections, and Lord Ashburton 
thought she would not. General Almonté, 
the Mexican representative at Washington, 
informed Adams that Webster had made a 
proposal for the cession by Mexico of six 
degrees of territory to the Pacific, includ- 
ing Santa Fé and Monterey. At the same 
time Almonté declared that the British 
consul had made an informal tender of me- 
diation between Texas and Mexico, but 
that it had been rejected ‘‘with expres- 
sions of surprise.’’ Several conferences 


concerning the triple agreement were now 
held with General Almonté, who at first, 


























very naturally, declined to receive the pro- 
posal, but ‘“‘gradually gave way to the 
weight of arguments and inducements 
which were presented.’’ Finally the ne- 
gotiations for the ‘‘tripartite treaty’’ pro- 
gressed so far that the matter was laid 
before the committees on foreign relations 
of the two Houses, and an appropriation 
was asked for a ‘‘special and extraordi- 
nary mission”’ to England, to which Web- 
ster was to have heen appointed. By this 
stroke of policy, Tyler hoped at once to 
get Webster out of his Cabinet and con- 
clude the tripartite treaty; but the House 
refused to make the appropriation, and the 
plan, for the time being, was dropped. 

The aim during Mr. Webster’s occu- 
pancy of the State Department was to 
secure from Mexico an extension of our 
southern boundary to the thirty-sixth par- 
allel, which divides Lake Tulare into about 
equal parts and touches the Pacific a little 
north of Point Gorda, in Monterey County, 
The Secretary, though strongly opposed to 
the acquisition of any further southern terri- 
tory, heartily favored this plan. In 1845, 
after the adoption of the resolution annex- 
ing Texas, Webster wrote to his son 
Fletcher: — 


But she [England] will doubtless now take 
care that Mexico shall not cede California, nor 
any part thereof, to us. You know my opinion 
to have been, and it now is, that the port of San 
Francisco would be twenty times as valuable to 
us as all Texas. 


When the resignation of Webster and 
the tragic death of Mr. Upshur had made 
way for Calhoun in the State Department, 
negotiations for acquisition of Texas and 
California appear to have been renewed. 
The conclusions as to these later proceed- 
ings in the Tyler administration rest upon 
rather slender evidence; but it seems proba- 
ble that Calhoun’s appetite for southern 
territory was more voracious than that of 
his New England predecessor, and that he 
endeavored to secure an extension of our 
boundary to the thirty-second parallel, 
the present southern limit of the State. 
Doctor Silas Reed, who was Surveyor- 
General of Missouri and Illinois during 
Tyler’s term, ina letter written in 1888, 
declared that President Tyler explained to 
him, in a conversation the next day after 
Polk’s inauguration, the terms of a treaty 
that had been agreed upon with Mexico 
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and only required the ratification of the 
Senate to make it binding. The terms of 
this treaty, according to Doctor Reed, 
were similar to those of the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo, and he draws the con- 
clusion that when President Polk desired 
a projét to send with his envoy, he merely 
copied the identical one which Calhoun 
had negotiated just before Tyler’s term 
expired. No evidence, however, could 
be found in the State Department by 
Secretary Evarts, to whom Doctor Reed 
wrote, showing that any such negotiations 
had taken place. And in spite of Reed’s 
expressed belief that the Mexican State 
Department must contain a copy of the 
treaty, or evidence of it, a search of that 
Department at Mexico failed to reveal 
any document throwing light upon the 
matter. The inevitable conclusion is, that 
Doctor Reed, who was a strong par- 
tisan of Tyle:’s, depended upon a memory 
not faultless, in which upconsciously the 
terms of the actual treaty negotiated by 
Trist at the conclusion of the war were 
presented as those of the proposed treaty 
mentioned by President Tyler. At any 
rate, he was clearly mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Mexican Government 
had agreed either to the Webster line of 
the thirty-sixth parallel or the Calhoun 
boundary of the thirty-second. Though 
it appears very likely that the American 
Minister at Washington had consented to 
Webster’s proposal, and possibly to Cal- 
houn’s also, there is no reason for suppos- 
ing that the negotiations had proceeded 
any further when they were cut short by 
Tyler’s retirement. 

By the opening of Polk’s administration, 
the acquisition of California was a com- 
mon topic of discussion, and was generally 
favored by both Whigs and Democrats. 
Even the stalwart Whig Review, though 
apprehensive in regard to ‘‘the spirit of 
conquest which seems to have seized our 
Government,”’ declared that the purchase 
of California would not be an unwise in- 
vestment; only for the sake of its ports, 
however, ‘‘for its soil every day grows 
leaner and leaner as we acquire more reli- 
able information in regard to it.’’ The 
newspapers favoring expansion, on the 
other hand, teemed with articles on the 
fertility of California, and its vast impor- 
tance to the United States; but more than 
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all else, they laid stress on the secret de- 
signs of Great Britain to appropriate the 
Territory to herself, either by force or by 
treaty, as the prime motive for a counter 
movement on the part of our Government. 

This fear that the most desirable and the 
most remote of Mexico’s half- alienated 
provinces should wander voluntarily or be 
driven into the British fold, though based 
upon rather circumstantial evidence, was 
not wholly founded on mere suspicion. 
As early as 1843, in response to a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives, Web- 
ster replied that there was no information in 
possession of the Department of State con- 
cerning any negotiations or overtures on 
the part of Great Britain for the acquisition 
of California; and in a postscript to a pri- 
vate letter to Webster, written after his return 
to England in 1844, Lord Ashburton re- 
ferred to the alarm expressed when he was 
in America about England’s supposed in- 
tentions of making a lodgment in Califor- 
nia, and declared his belief that such a 
purpose was never dreamed of by anybody 
in England. Outside of England’s tradi- 
tional greed for territory and the suspicious 
movements of her war-ships in the Pacific, 
the principal reason for suspecting that she 
had designs on California was based on the 
great financial obligations of the Mexican 
Republic to certain English capitalists. In 
1837 these debts aggregated more than fifty 
million dollars, and were secured by a mort- 
gage embracing one hundred and twenty- 
five million acres of land situated in the 
Departments of Texas, Chihuahua, Sonora, 
and California. Provision was made by 
the Mexican Government in 1839, by which 
holders of these obligations might exchange 
their claim for land in any of the depart- 
ments named, and settle as colonists upon 
their possessions. Care was exercised, 
however, that citizens of this country should 
be excluded from this privilege, lest the very 
scheme of colonization should be attempted 
which was afterward successfully carried 
out in both Texas and California. 

Here, then, we find an explanation of 
the excessive influence which Great Britain 
exercised over Mexico, and which President 
Tyler endeavored to employ in the inter- 
ests of the United States. Forbes, in his 
history, published in 1839, stated that there 
had been some thoughts of proposing to 
Mexico to cancel the whole debt in return 
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for a transfer of California to the creditors; 
and further suggested that if such a trans- 
fer took place, the creditors could be 
formed into a company and exercise a 
sort of sovereignty over the country, as the 
East India Company did in the Orient. 
Reputable English journals and periodicals, 
such as the London 7imes and the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, referred in very pointed 
terms to negotiations already entered into 
with Mexico for the acquisition of Califor- 
nia, strongly advocating the proposal. It 
is scarcely a matter for surprise, therefore, 
that the Government of the United States 
should consider the time ripe for some 
definite action in regard to this fair prov- 
ince; so, under the vigorous, if not very 
discreet, management of President Polk, 
the curtain rose on the first act of the real 
drama, which was to culminate in arousing 
this Sleeping Beauty of the Pacific from 
her long repose, and in settling indisputably 
her status in the family of nations. 

Almost the last act of the Tyler adminis- 
tration had been to approve the joint reso- 
lutions admitting Texas into the Union. 
Carrying out his previous threat, the 
Mexican Minister at Washington had de- 
manded his passports. Mr. Shannon, our 
Minister, had left Mexico and all diplomatic 
intercourse had been abruptly broken off. 
Mexico was exceedingly sensitive over the 
matter. It was a critical period, when the 
most delicate management was necessary to 
prevent open rupture and hostilities be- 
tween the two republics. Instead of this, 
however, Polk sent John Slidell to Mexico 
to storm the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
and by persistent bluster to endeavor to 
break down the diplomatic barriers which 
the Mexican Government had set up. On 
September 17, 1845, Secretary of State 
Buchanan directed John Black, United 
States Consul at Mexico, to inquire if the 
Mexican Government would receive an 
‘‘envoy from the United States intrusted 
with full power to adjust all the questions 
in dispute between the two Governments.”’ 
Black secured an interview with Sefior 
Pefia y Pefia, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and presented the inquiry of the United 
States. Pefia requested a private interview 


at his own house instead of at the depart- 
ment, and at eight o’clock in the evening, 
to avoid all suspicion from those Mexicans 
who were bitterly opposed to opening 




















negotiations. Black went to the Minister's 
house, found him alone in the library, and 
was politely and cordially received. Pefia 
was a man of much culture and refinement, 
a lawyer and jurist of distinction, and an 
able and patriotic statesman. His state 
papers are models of composition, graced 
with all the elegances of speech indigenous 
to his race and language, and when occa- 
sion requires, display thorough legal knowl- 
edge and profound statesmanship. With 
such an antagonist the ardent and precipi- 
tate Slidell was destined to cut but a sorry 
figure in diplomatic correspondence. Pena 
handed the consul a formal answer to his 
communication, in which he was informed 
that the Mexican Government felt disposed 
to receive the ‘‘ commissioner of the United 
States, who may come. . . with full powers 
. . . to settle the present dispuse in a peace- 
able, reasonable, and honorable manner.’’ 
He added that he hoped the commissioner 
would be a person endowed with the per- 
sonal qualities proper to the attainment of 
a favorable result to the negotiations. It 
is rather unusual fora government in open- 
ing negotiations to specify in advance the 
characteristics necessary to render an envoy 
persona grata; but Mexico doubtless re- 
membered Anthony Butler, and Powhatan 
Ellis, and Waddy Thompson, to its sorrow; 
and perhaps Sefior Pefia y Pefia had some 
dim forebodings of the coming invasion of 
John Slidell, who was to prove no more 
diplomatic than his predecessors. It will 
be noticed that two words are italicized in 
Pefia’s note. The Minister agrees to re- 
ceive a commissioner, not a minister, com- 
ing with ‘full powers to settle the present 
dispute, not disputes. These distinctions 
are important, as the ultimate fate of Sli- 
dell’s mission hinged upon the interpreta- 
tion of Pefia’s phraseology. 

On November 10, 1845, Secretary of 
State Buchanan directed Slidell to repair to 
his post at Mexico and present himself as 
‘Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States near the 
Government of Mexico.” This is the 
formal title of a regular minister, not of a 
special envoy. Slidell was informed that 
he had been selected because of his perfect 
knowledge of the Spanish language, his 
well-known firmness and ability, and his 
“‘taste and talent for society!’’ He was to 
keep his eye on the foreign powers; to 
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consider the independence of Texas (the 
only question concerning which Mexico 
was willing to negotiate) as a settled fact, 
not to be called in question by Mexico; 
and to look after claims of citizens of 


the United States against Mexico. There 
was one other subject of vast importance 
to the United States which would demand 
his particular attention. From information 
possessed by the State Department, Bu- 
chanan informed him, it was seriously ap- 
prehended that both Great Britain and 
France had designs upon California. The 
United States did not intend to interfere 
between California and Mexico, yet it would 
vigorously interfere to prevent the Terri- 
tory from becoming a French or British 
colony. Slidell was instructed to discover 
if Mexico had any designs of ceding Cali- 
fornia to any other nation. The conse- 
quences would be disastrous if all the great 
advantages of the bay and harbor of San 
Francisco should be turned against us by 
cession to Great Britain, our greatest com- 
mercial rival. It was doubted whether the 
authority of Mexico, which was merely 
nominal over California, would ever be re- 
established, and it was the desire of the 
President that Slidell should use his best 
efforts to obtain a cession of that province 
to the United States. He was assured that 
money would be no object when compared 
with the value of the acquisition. After 
sounding the Mexican Government, if he 
found a prospect of success, it was declared 
that the President would not hesitate to 
authorize him to offer, in addition to the 
assumption of the just claims of our citizens 
on Mexico, twenty-five million dollars for a 
boundary running due west, from the south- 
ern extremity of New Mexico to the Pa- 
cific Ocean; or from any other point on 
the western boundary of New Mexico which 
would embrace Monterey within our limits. 
If Monterey could not be obtained, he was 
authorized to offer twenty millions, in 
addition to assumption of claims, for any 
boundary that would include the bay and 
harbor of San Francisco. 

Here, then, we have revealed the real 
object of Slidell’s mission, viz., the acqui- 
sition of California. That Secretary Bu- 
chanan, an experienced diplomatist himself, 
had a due appreciation of the delicacy of 
the negotiations, if his minister had not, 
and perceived the difficulties in the way of 
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their successful conclusion, is shown by 
his closing words of caution. Slidell is 
reminded that the Mexicans are prover- 
bially jealous; that they have been irritated 
against this country by recent events (an- 
nexation of Texas), and by the intrigues 
of foreign powers. The Minister must not 
wound their national vanity. He might 
have to endure unjust reproaches, but he 
must endure all patiently. ‘‘It would be 
difficult to raise a point of honor,’’ writes 
the Secretary, ‘‘between the United States 
and so feeble and distracted a power as 
Mexico."’ This would teach the Minister 
‘to bear and forbear much’’ for the sake 
of accomplishing the great objects of his 
mission. Thus ran the Minister’s written 
instructions. How well this accomplished 
envoy, with his ‘‘taste and talent for so- 
ciety,’’ heeded these timely cautions, we 
shall presently see. 

Whatever other secret commands he re- 
ceived were communicated to him by Presi- 
dent Polk himself, in a private interview, 
and have never been made public. Con- 
cerning this interview, Slidell wrote to Bu- 
chanan that the President had enjoined 
him not to communicate what had been 
said to him to a living soul. A glimpse is 
caught of the commissioner’s personal char- 
acteristics through the anxiety he expresses 
in this letter lest the fact that he had re- 
vealed the purposes of his* mission to his 
wife might be regarded as a violation of the 
President’s solemn injunction. He begs 
Buchanan to explain the matter to the 
President, declaring that he is sure that his 
wife could keep a secret, because she had 
not even told her mother; that he never 
had any secrets from her anyway; besides, 
she lived in the country where there was 
not much gossip; and at any rate, if he had 
been mysterious with her, she would have 
been shrewd enough to guess what was 
in the wind! Slidell was, at least, a domes- 
tic diplomatist of the first rank. That this 
was a bona fide mission, arranged with a 
profound desire for success on the part of 
the President, there is no good reason to 
doubt; that it was not a mere sham, de- 
signed only to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public and disguise the real purposes 
of the administration, is attested by the 
commissioner’s written instructions. The 
failure of the mission may be ascribed with 
propriety, not to the connivance of Polk 


nor the advice of Buchanan, but to the blun- 
dering impetuosity of the Minister himself. 

Slidell arrived at Vera Cruz November 
30th. The Government of Mexico, of which 
General Herrera was the temporary head, 
was at this time tottering to its fall. The 
revolutionary party had seized upon the 
Texas question to effect its overthrow. 
Herrera’s inclination to restore friendly re- 
lations with the United States and his 
agreement to receive a commissioner were 
violently assailed. No art was spared to 
rouse the indignation of the susceptible peo- 
ple. Public feeling was wrought up to a 
white heat of passion. Under these cir- 
cumstances it behooved Herrera’s Gov- 
ernment to act with the utmost circum- 
spection. Slidell’s precipitate arrival in the 
country was like a firebrand to the inflam- 
mable populace, and it flashed out in the 
customary denunciations and _ threatening 
demonstrations. Consul Black was instant- 
ly informed by Sefor Peifia that his Govern- 
ment was not ready to receive the commis- 
sioner; that he had not been expected until 
January; that his appearance at the capital 
at this inopportune time might prove de- 
structive to the Government, and thus de- 
feat the whole affair; that the opposition 
were denouncing the members of the exist- 
ing Government as traitors for entering 
into negotiations with the United States; 
and the consul was entreated to prevent 
Slidell, if possible, from even disembark- 
ing at Vera Cruz, much less from coming 
on to the capital. But Slidell was already on 
his way toward the City of Mexico. Black 
hastened to intercept him, and at Puebla 
laid before him Pefia’s serious objections to 
receiving him at that crisis. Slidell was 
not to be restrained, even by such an em- 
phatic warning. He addressed a note at 
once to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, re- 
questing to be informed when an interview 
would be granted him, and hastened on- 
ward toward the capital. 

Nothing will be gained by following mi- 
nutely the progress of Slidell’s efforts to 
break into the Mexican diplomatic corps. 
He continued to bombard the Department 
of Foreign Affairs with written and verbal 
messages, sent through Consul Black, grow- 
ing more impatient and peremptory with 
every rebuff. Pefia courteously, but ingenu- 
ously, replied to these demands, setting forth 
a variety of reasons, some well-founded, 
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others, doubtless, merely fictitious, why 
his Government could not give a definite 
answer at that particular juncture. He 
endeavored, however, to make Slidell’s 
period of waiting less irksome by suggest- 
ing to Consul Black that he was glad to 
hear that the United States Commissioner 
was an accomplished lawyer, and as Pefia 
himself was of that profession, if etiquette 
permitted, he should take pleasure in mak- 
ing a social call upon Slidell, and in culti- 
vating his acquaintance before he was offi- 
cially received. Unfortunately the records 
fail to disclose whether or not this momentous 
proposal was accepted. Perhaps the offered 
social courtesy was counterbalanced by 
another red rag of diplomacy which Pefia 
persisted in flaunting in the commissioner's 
face, in that he invariably declined to ad- 
dress Slidell in his official capacity of United 
States Minister; to which offense the latter, 
in a note ‘‘couched in the most respectful 
terms,’’ called the Mexican official’s atten- 
tion, and suggested the hope that this ‘‘in- 
advertence’’ would not be repeated. 

On December 2oth, Pefia gave a final an- 
swer to Slidell’s reiterated demands, inform- 
ing him that the Government of Mexico de- 
clined to receive him in the capacity in which 
he had come. The reasons assigned for the 
refusal, boiled down, were, that Mexico had 
agreed toreceive a commissioner empowered 
to settle the guestion under dispute between 
the two Governments, and that Mexico 
understood that question to be Texas; 
instead, a minister had been sent whose 
credentials made no allusion to any dispute, 
save in a single expression to the effect 
that the United States desired to ‘‘ restore 
friendly relations” between the two repub- 
lics; but that this single word, ‘‘ restore,”’ 
was not sufficient to give Slidell the char- 
acter of special commissioner; that if he 
should be received as a regular minister, it 
would be equivalent to a declaration that 
the nations were on a friendly footing, 
with no serious dispute between them. 
The conclusion, therefore, was that until 
the dispute which actually existed had 
been adjusted, no regular minister would 
be received. 

This was the Mexican side of the con- 
troversy in a nutshell. It resolved itself, 
after all, into mere word -juggling—the 
interpretation which the respective Govern- 
ments gave to the phraseology of their 
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dispatches and instructions. Perhaps Pefia 
and Buchanan, both experienced and wily 
diplomatists, had each so phrased his com- 
munications as to leave a loophole for re- 
treat, or worse, through which to lead to 
an open rupture. A juster conclusion, 
however, seems to be that both Govern- 
ments were desirous of peace, and that 
the negotiations were begun in good faith; 
but that Slidell’s inopportune arrival when 
the existence of the Mexican Government 
was trembling in the balance, his rash and 
impetuous conduct afterward, and the pub- 
lication of the whole affair in the Mexican 
journals, forced Pefia to take advantage of 
a real discrepancy between the conditions 
on which he had agreed to receive a com- 
missioner and the manner in which the 
United States Government had attempted 
to fulfill them. 

We need only glance at Slidell’s reply 
to Pefia’s ultimatum. He declares that he 
refrains from full expression of his feelings 
lest he may overstep the bounds of cour- 
tesy and diplomatic language, as if that 
had been unusual on the part of our Min- 
isters to Mexico! He will avoid, he says, 
any expressions calculated to offend the 
sensibilities of the Mexican Government; 
but he has no such compunctions concern- 
ing Sefior Pefia, whom he proceeds to call, 
by implication of course, several kinds of 
diplomatic prevaricator, and to accuse of 
double dealing and premeditated deceit. 

After this outburst, Slidell retired to Ja- 
lapa, near the Gulf coast, to recover his 
temper, watch the turn of affairs, and 
ponder fresh schemes to prop up the twin 
doctrines of States’ rights and human 
slavery, of which he was so ardent a sup- 
porter, and for whose sake he was after- 
ward to sacrifice home and native land. 

On December 2gth, the Mexican Govern- 
ment of General Herrera yielded to Gen- 
eral Paredes without a struggle. Slidell 
presented the question of his recognition 
to the new Government on March 1st. On 
the 15th he received, as he had antici- 
pated, a peremptory refusal. He at once 
demanded his passports, which were issued 
to him, as he remarked, ‘‘ with a prompt- 
ness very unusual in Mexican diplomacy,” 
and thus ended the first act of Polk’s spir- 
ited drama. 

In anticipation of the rejection of Slidell, 
military preparations had been going on 
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for some time in the United States. and 
the news of the failure of his mission was 
soon followed by the opening of hostilities 
and a formal declaration that a state of war 
existed. Success attended every movement 
of our armies; but the Mexicans continued 
to resist stubbornly, if not successfully, 
and made no sign of submission. Tay- 
lor's brilliant defensive victory at Buena 
Vista occurred February 22 and 23, 1847; 
Vera Cruz and San Juan D’ Ulioa capitulated 
to Scott on March 2gth. It was thought 
at Washington that, by these victories, 
the pride of Mexico would surely be broken 
and that she would be ready to consider 
proposals for peace. Accordingly, Nich- 
olas P. Trist was sent to General Scott’s 
headquarters clothed with full powers to 
conclude a treaty. Trist had been edu- 
cated at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, where he remained for some time after 
graduating as assistant instructor in French; 
had studied law under Thomas Jefferson; 
had been private secretary to President 
Jackson, United States Consul at Havana, 
and was now chief clerk of the State De- 
partment, — altogether a man apparently 
well fitted for the important trust confided 
to him. 

Before starting on his mission, Trist was 
furnished with a projét of a treaty, accord- 
ing to which that part of the proposed 
boundary which affected California was to 
proceed from’ the southwestern corner of 
New Mexico, northward along the western 
line of New Mexico, until it intersected the 
first branch of the Gila River; thence down 
this stream to its junction with the Colora- 
do; thence down the latter and the middle of 
the Gulf of California to the ocean. In con- 
sideration for this extension of territory, the 
United States was willing to pay fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, and assume all claims of its 
citizens against Mexico already allowed by 
the arbitrator, and others not to exceed 
three million dollars. Trist was subse- 
quently instructed, if possible, to arrange 
the boundary so that it would run along 
the thirty-second parallel from the Rio 
Grande to the Gulf of California; or if this 
could not be obtained, to run it due west 
from the southwest angle of New Mexico 
to the Gulf. The purpose of these changes 
was to include the whole course of the 
Gila, as information had been received from 
Major Emory that the valley of that river 
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presented a favorable route for a railroad 
to the Pacific, the ‘‘Sunset’’ route which 
the Southern Pacific afterward utilized. 

A week iater another communication 
was forwarded instructing Trist to insist 
upon the thirty-second parallel, but not to 
make the acquisition of Lower California a 
sine gua non. The purpose of this was to 
make sure of the port of San Diego, which, 
Buchanan declared, ‘‘ was said to be of 
nearly equal importance to the United 
States as San Francisco.’’ It was stated 
that Major Emory had ascertained the 
latitude of San Diego to be 32° 44’ 59”, 
and that the harbor was some miles south 
of the town (Old Town). These last in- 
structions named the boundary described 
in the alleged treaty which Doctor Reed 
declared had been negotiated by President 
Tyler in 1845. The commissioner was also 
authorized in case the Mexicans would not 
accept fifteen millions for New Mexico and 
Upper and Lower California, to offer any 
amount not to exceed thirty millions, paya- 
ble in installments of three millions annu- 
ally, provided the right of transit and pas- 
sage across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
should form a part of the treaty. If Lower 
California was left out, he was to pay not 
more than twenty millions. 

Trist had no sooner landed in Mexico 
and opened communications with General 
Scott than he got into a fierce altercation 
with the peppery old hero which required 
more diplomacy to suppress than was after- 
ward employed in negotiating with the 
enemy. Scott was not in political touch 
with his Government. He had been an 
avowed aspirant for the Whig nomination 
for the Presidency, and was still consid- 
ered an available candidate. He was 
apparently jealous and suspicious of every- 
body who was not of his coterie of sup- 
porters. He had had serious misunder- 
standings with the administration concern- 
ing the conduct of the war before he left 
Washington, and after he had taken the 
field in person, his correspondence with 
the department displays a running fire of 
complaint, criticism, and characteristic dis- 
trust. Even with inferiors at the seat of 
war, his relations were far from being 
universally cordial. In fact, the brave old 
commander, whose sobriquet of ‘Old 
Fuss and Feathers’’ was not wholly un- 
merited, had worked himself up into a 
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state of chronic irritability. Scott was, 
therefore, immediately on the defensive 
when Trist appeared as an envoy to treat 
directly with the enemy, and the commis- 
sioner certainly took no pains to allay the 
general’s suspicions. 

Trist’s first move was offensive. Instead 
of communicating with General Scott in 
person and fully explaining his mission, the 
commissioner sent a sealed packet request- 
ing the general to forward it to the Mexi- 
can Minister of Foreign Affairs, and handed 
him a mysterious communication from the 
Secretary of War, which the general inter- 
preted as ordering him to cease hostilities 
and agree to an armistice whenever Trist 
should request it. Scott was naturally in- 
censed that it should appear, as he phrased 
it, that the Secretary of War should pro- 
pose to degrade him by requiring that 
‘*the commander of the army should de- 
fer to the chief clerk of the Department of 
State.’’ He declined to forward the sealed 
packet unless furnished with a copy of its 
contents, and declared that until some one 
outranking him in military authority should 
appear, no person should be permitted to 
deal with the Mexican military authorities 
save through himself. 

Anacrimonious correspondence followed, 
much of it in rather a childish vein, which 
sadly interfered with the progress of Trist’s 
mission, and ultimately called down upon 
both men a severe rebuke from their re- 
spective departments. Trist traveled about 
with the headquarters of the army, every 
possible personal attention and courtesy 
being shown him under Scott’s orders, 
waiting for an opportunity to enter upon 
his mission, finally sending his packet to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs through 
the medium of the British legation. Be- 
fore the receipt of the rebuke from Wash- 
ington, Trist had addressed a conciliatory 
letter to General Scott, which smoothed the 
way to more friendly feelings, and after- 
ward the relations between the two men 
became more cordial. Scott subsequently 
attributed the breaking out of the quarrel 
to his own belief that Trist’s appointment 
was due largely to the commissioner’s well- 
known antipathy to himself, on account of 
some old misunderstanding; Trist’s offen- 
siveness was explained by his ill-health. 

Notwithstanding the series of crushing 
defeats which the Mexicans had suffered, 
they had not yet been sufficiently humbled, 
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and received Trist’s proposals with no great 
alacrity. The Mexican Congress declining 
to take the initiative, the question of nego- 
tiations was left in the hands of Santa Anna, 
whose secret agents soon began to intrigue 
with the United StatesCommissioner. Trist 
and the commanding general both appear 
to have been led to consent to the condi- 
tions for opening negotiations, which in- 
volved the customary bribe to be paid to 
Santa Anna, who also gave them to under- 
stand that before he could safely appoint 
commissioners to sue for peace, the Ameri- 
cans must advance to the capital and carry 
one of its outworks. 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Repud- 
ican, writing from the base of operations 
at the time, gave an interesting account of 
a council of war summoned for a most curi- 
ous purpose at this juncture, viz., to con- 
sider concerning the disposition of the three 
million dollars —a significantsum in Ameri- 
can diplomacy — which had been set apart 
by Congress for expenses of negotiations 
for peace. Every general of Scott’s com- 
mand excepting Worth was present. The 
Commander-in-Chief first gave his opinion, 
which favored using the money as a bribe 
to Santa Anna; Pillow followed in the same 
strain; the gallant Quitman, later of fili- 
bustering fame, looked upon the bribe 
with disfavor; Shields denounced the whole 
scheme in unmeasured terms; Cadwalla- 
der indorsed the stand taken by Shields; 
while Quigg regarded it solely as a politi- 
cal question, and declined to express his 
opinion, The correspondent adds that 
Shields had an interview the next day with 
Trist, and as a result the latter ‘‘ withdrew 
all papers connected with this mode of set- 
tling the matter."’ Thus ended this un- 
pleasant episode, and it was not until the 
victories at Contreras, August 19th, and 
Churubusco, August 20th, and Santa Anna 
had obtained Scott's consent to an armis- 
tice, that the voice of diplomacy could 
make itself heard with effect. 

Even then, when the conferences began, 
the propositions of the two Governments 
seemed hopelessly far asunder. The spirit 
with which the Mexicans entered upon 
negotiations may be judged by the instruc- 
tions which the Government gave to its 
commissioners : — 

In New Mexico and in the few leagues which 


intervene between the right of the Nueces anc 
the left of the Bravo is peace or war. If the 
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commissioner of the United States will not leave 
to the Mexican Government more to choose than 
between this cession and death, in vain his Gov- 
ernment commands him; henceforth he can be 
assured what the answer will be. If, likewise, 
the United States have made their election, and 
prefer violence or our humiliation, it shall be they 
who will answer to God and to the world. 

Such proud yet despairing protests touched 
the heart of Trist, not yet wholly encased 
in the steely armor of diplomacy, and he 
deigned to listen to counter propositions, 
which evoked severe censure from his su- 
perior, and earned for him a peremptory 
notice of recall. 

After Trist had presented to the Mexi- 
can commissioners the projét of the treaty 
to which his Government was willing to 
accede, he was somewhat astonished to 
find that Mexico had some conditions of 
her own to submit. These, prepared un- 
der the instructions of the Council of Min- 
isters, embraced among other thinys the 
following proposals: that the United States 
should purchase Texas to the Nueces and 
California to include the port of San Fran- 
cisco only; that the army of the United 
States should evacuate Mexican territory 
and the blockade of her ports be raised, 
before negotiations should begin; that a war 
indemnification should be paid to Mexico, 
and also that the United States should 
agree to indemnify private citizens of 
Mexico for all losses sustained on account 
of hostilities; that the United States should 
engage not to permit slavery in any part 
of the acquired territory; and finally, these 
extraordinary demands closed with the re- 
quirement that ‘‘as a general basis to treat 
of peace, it should be considered as if the 
Mexican Government had triumphed,’’ and 
as if it could still carry on the war with 
advantage! No wonder Buchanan declared 
that to propose such terms was mockery, 
and to accept them ‘‘would disgrace 
us in the eyes of the world, and be justly 
—- by the whole American peo- 
ple 

Rumors had by this time reached Wash- 
ington, which Buchanan hastened to inform 
Trist in advance that he did not credit, to 
the effect that our commissioner had agreed 
that, if the other terms of the treaty were 
made satisfactory, he would submit to his 
Government, ‘*with some hope of a favora- 
ble result,’’ the question of surrendering to 
Mexico that portion of Texas between the 
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Nueces and the Rio Grande, and of Upper 
California south of the thirty-third parallel. 
But, alas! for our ‘‘roving diplomatist,”’ 
a dispatch from him soon confirmed the 
rumors, and aroused to unwonted wrath the 
usually placid Buchanan. A severe letter 
of censure was indited and, together with 
the peremptory note of recall, was at once 
dispatched to the recreant commissioner. 

In the mean time the truce had ended, and 
hostilities had, for the time being, put an 
end to negotiations; and when they were 
resumed the flag of the Union was floating 
over the Mexican capital and Mexico was 
writhing under Scott’s effective system of 
martial law. By this time, however, when 
Mexico was at last sufficiently humbled to 
treat rationally, Trist’s recall had reached 
him, and the United States was without a 
representative accredited to carry on peace 
negotiations. Scott declined to take any 
responsibility in the matter. In this crisis 
Trist rose to the occasion, set aside his 
feelings of pique and wounded pride, ‘‘ as- 
sumed the risk of punishment for what 
might be construed as an act of monstrous 
insubordination,’’ and apparently actuated 
by a spirit of unselfish and wise patriotism, 
which this brief but stormy diplomatic ex- 
perience seems to have developed in him, 
resolved, as he himself records, ‘‘ for good 
or for evil, to carry home a treaty of 
peace.” 

On February 2, 1848, Trist triumphant- 
ly addressed the State Department, from 
which he had not received a scrap of off- 
cial intelligence since his letter of recall, 
announcing that he transmitted a treaty, 
‘*signed an hour before at the city of 
Guadalupe, a spot which, agreeably to 
the creed of this country, is the most 
sacred on earth, as being the scene of the 
miraculous appearance of the Virgin for 
the purpose of declaring that Mexico was 
taken under her special protection.” What 
a shock the Mexican commissioners must 
have received to their faith in the prowess 
of their blessed protectress, as on that 
sacred spot they affixed their names to the 
document which stripped their country of 
some of its fairest possessions! 

The precious document, perhaps the 
only treaty negotiated and signed by a 
private citizen without authority, formal 
or informal, from his Government, was 


intrusted to the care of James L. Treaner, 
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the correspondent of the New Orleans 
Delta, who had given such celebrity dur- 
ing the war to the signature of ‘* Mustang,” 
and was by him carried to New Orleans 
and forwarded thence by pony express to 
Washington, where on March to, 1848, the 
Senate ratified it by a vote of thirty-eight 
to fifteen. By its terms the boundary be- 
tween this country and Mexico was fixed 
on the Rio Grande, along the southern 
line of New Mexico to its western termi- 
nation, northward to the Gila, down this 
stream to the Colorado, thence to a point 
on the Pacific Coast, ‘‘ distant one marine 
league south of the southernmost point of 
the port of San Diego.’’ For this new 
territory the United States was to pay 
fifteen million dollars and assume claims 
of our citizens against Mexico already al- 
lowed, and new ones to an amount not to 
exceed three and one fourth millions. 

The territory subsequently acquired from 
Mexico to round out our possessions to their 
present limits was secured by the Gadsden 
treaty of 1853, for the sum of ten million 
dollars; but this in no way affected the 
boundary of California. 

Trist, who was not the only negotiator 
who has been sacrificed on the altar of 
diplomacy, though ultimately successful in 
the highest degree, never received the 
credit he seems to have deserved for his 
share in these momentous transactions. He 
was ordered home under arrest by Polk 
and relegated to the obscurity of private 
life in his Virginia home, where he prac- 
ticed his profession and amused himself by 
translating from the French a treatise on 
‘*Milch Cows,’’ until President Grant res- 
cued him in 1870, and he rounded out his 
public career with an anti-climax by accept- 
ing the postmastership of Alexandria. In 
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1871 Congress gave tardy recognition to 
Trist’s merits in these transactions by 
appropriating the sum of $14,559.90 to 
him ia lieu of his salary, which Polk had 
refused to pay him. 

The President appointed Ambrose H. 
Servier, United States Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and Nathan Clifford, of Maine, 
Attorney-General, as envoys to Mexico 
to exchange ratifications. They reached 
Querétaro at five o’clock p.M., May 25, 
1848, at the very moment the treaty had 
been confirmed by the Mexican Senate by 
a vote of thirty-three to five, it having 
previously passed the House of Deputies. 
The United States: Commissioners were 
met by a military escort four leagues from 
the city and conducted to a house pre- 
pared for their use by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, where they were made to feel by 
every attention and courtesy that their mis- 
sion was a welcome one. The exchange 
of ratifications took place at Querétaro on 
May 30, 1848, and the commissioners then 
repaired to the City of Mexico, where the 
three million dollars, the first installment 
of the indemnity, which had been carried 
from Washington in coin, was paid over 
to the Mexican authorities. Servier im- 
mediately started for home, bearing with 
him the treaty and ratifications. Clifford, 
at first compelled to linger for the receipt 
for the three millions, which the Mexicans 
insisted upon counting, was later appointed 
United States Minister, and remained at 
Mexico in that capacity. On June 12th 
the United States flag was lowered from the 
national standard at the City of Mexico, 
and the Mexican flag was hoisted in its 
stead. On July 4th, President Polk made 
proclamation of the welcome peace, and a 
new era dawned in California. 
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THE FLOWERS OF SAN JUAN 


By KATHARINE LANSING 


ANCHA was fifieen, with two long 
P braids of dark hair, and a pair of 

soft black eyes, that caused a strange 
thrill in the heart of Pepe Valdez, the 
aquador, who was filling his huge red 
earthen jars in the faéio outside her win- 
dow. 

Pepe was an industrious fellow, and his 
kind heart was reflected in his swarthy 
face. All day long, up and down the 
streets he made his rounds, in and out of 
the doorways and faéios, full of news, a 
favorite everywhere. He wore the pictur- 
esque dress of his calling, wide cotton 
trousers of a dull blue, a white blouse, an 
apron of russet leather, and a waistcoat of 
the same, fastened across the front with 
bright brass buttons. A small straw cap 
with a leather visor, surmounted his thick 
black hair, and on his strong bare feet were 
bound a pair of gwuaraches, or leather 
sandals of the country. 

The patio where Pepe lived was like 
many in and about the City of Mexico, and 
formed the home of numerous families of 
the poorer class. It was ill-paved and dirty, 
surrounded by one-story adobe buildings, 
painted a pale yellow. In nearly every 
window pots of flowers bloomed, strings of 
bright-hued garments flapped in the 
breeze, or a bird swung ina cage. Chil- 
dren, dogs, and chickens, roamed about 
unmolested in the warm sunshine, and 
down near the entrance, beneath a goodly 
fig-tree, a group of women were washing. 
They had tossed aside their vedosos, and in 
their white camisas and bright cotton 
skirts, were kneeling on the stones, while 
they wrung and beat the clothes as only 
Mexican women can, gossiping together 
in the sweet, high voices, peculiar to their 
race. 

‘** Look at Pepe casting eyes at Pancha’s 
window,”’ said one. 

‘* He’s been a long time at it,’’ said an- 
other, ‘‘ Dios mio/ how she loves to play 
the fool with him. My Miguel would stand 
no such trifling and airs; why he courted 
and married me between the Feast of the 
Trinity and San Juan’s Day.”’ 
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‘‘Ah! but Chaunita, thou wast a bird 
more ready to be caught than Pancha,’’ 
put in a third. 

This raised a general laugh, for it was 
well-known that as far as courting went 
Chaunita had done most of it herself. 

‘“* Easy caught was I? That’s all thou 
knowest. Why Pedro and Manuel were 
mad with love for me, but,’’ pointing to 
her small head with its smooth black 
braids, ‘‘that’s level. I know a good 
thing when I see it. Pancha don’t.”’ 

Ya! ya! let the xz#a be,”’ piped up 
an old crone; ‘‘let her fool while she can. 
*T won’t last, ’t won't last.’’ 

Meanwhile Pepe stood lingering with his 
eyes bent on the sunny window, but seeing 
no signs of any one, he slowly swung his 
burden on his broad back, and took his 
way out of the fatio, waving a “‘ Buenos 
dias’’ to the women as he passed. As 
soon as he had disappeared, Pancha peeped 
forth from the doorway. 

‘*Ha! gone has he, the silly one !”’ 
And turning, she hurried out to the wide 
stone entrance leading into the street, but 
no Pepe was visible. 

It was a long street, straight as an arrow 
and flanked by somber stone houses, with 
their balconied windows and striped awn- 
ings. She stood looking up the street. At 
the far end, one could see a strip of green 
country, and a distant line of purple blue 
mountains. Few people were passing, it 
being nearly noon, and Pancha leaned 
against the doorway and glanced idly up 
at the soft gray sky. A man came riding 
slowly by on a prancing bay horse, and as 
he passed he eyed curiously the slender, 
graceful figure in the doorway. He hada 
handsome dark face beneath his great 
brown sombrero. About his waist was 
knotted a scarlet faga, or sash, and the 
silver trimmings on his jacket and trousers 
glistened in the sun. 

Attracted by the champing of the heavy 
silver bit, Pancha looked up, and she felt 
the rosy color rising from throat to brow, 
and to the very tips of her little ears at the 
look of admiration that flashed from his 
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eyes. Then she looked down, while the 
man rode slowly on, turning in his saddle 
from time to time to glance back. 

“Dios mio!’’ he muttered, ‘‘’tis a 
pretty face,’’ while Pancha, peeping from 
behind her reboso, thought, ‘‘Ah! what a 
fine gentleman! He is rich, too; the buttons 
on his jacket are as big as a silver peso.”’ 

Would he turn the next corner? No. The 
next and the next wds passed, then sud- 
denly drawing rein he wheeled round and 
came slowly back. He touched the horse 
with his cruel silver spurs, and the animal, 
frightened and irritated, began to rear and 
prance, curveting from side to side, while 
the rider, apparently in danger, was 
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secretly enjoying this opportunity to show 
off his horsemanship. 

Pancha, now deeply interested, watched 
every movement with her great wondering 


eyes. At length the horse, tossing his 
head, broke into a quick run, and as they 
passed, the rider swept from his head his 
sombrero in graceful salute, and disappeared 
around the corner with a long, searching 
glance. 

At that instant the great bell in the 
cathedral chimed out the hour of twelve. 
‘* Ave Maria, ’tis the hour of prayer! Ave 
Maria, ’t is the hour of love !’’ 

Pancha crossed herself, muttering a hur- 
ried prayer, and turned back into the patic. 
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It was deserted now, and the savory smells 
of cooking rising in the air announced the 
approach of the dinner hour. As Pancha 
drew near her own doorway the familiar 
pat! pat! slap! slap! of old Manuela 
making the tortillas fell on her ear. The 
old woman, wrinkled and brown, was 
seated on the stone floor, beside a charcoal 
oven, rolling in her thin brown hands the 
flat cakes of flour and water. 

“Ah, nina! nifia!” she cried, ‘‘ where 
hast thou been? Haste thee to help me; the 
muchachito will soon he here, hungry as a 
hawk.”’ 

While Pancha busied herself about the 
room, her thoughts flew back to the 
stranger. Who could he be, and whence 
did he come? ‘Ah!’’ she thought with 
a half sigh, ‘‘ he would be a lover worth 
having.”’ 

Now, Pancha was an orphan, and made 
her home with the old woman she called 
‘‘mi tia.’”’ They supported themselves 
making dulces, or sweetmeats of fruits. 
What they did not sellat the bakery around 
the corner, Felipe, Pancha’s brother, ped- 
dled about the streets on a tray. The 
living thus made was a scanty one, but 
sufficient for their wants; it takes little to 
content these children of the sun, who live 
but for to-day. 

When the simple dinner was over and 
washed down by atlaco’s worth of pulque, 
brought by Pancha in a small brown 
pitcher from the nearest pulque-shop, she 
stretched herself out on a straw mat and 
fell asleep. 

She slept long and heavily, and awoke 
to find that the room was empty and that 
the sun had left the window and traveled 
far round to the west. She shook down 
her long hair and began with deft fingers 
to braid it, chirping from time to time to 
the cincongle hanging . in the wooden cage 
above her head. Suddenly something 
lying on the window-sill attracted her atten- 
tion, and drawing near, she saw it was 
three red roses with rich velvet petals sur- 
rounded by fresh green leaves. 

‘**Oh! que linda! que bonita!’’ she 
cried, catching them up. ‘‘ Who could 
have put them there? Not Pepe, surely. 
Who, then ?’’ 

A thrill went over her. Could it be the 
stranger who had passed that morning on 
horseback? Something seemed to tell her 
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it was. She held tke roses up and glanced 
backward at her image reflected in a small 
mirror. Her first thought was to twine 
them in her dusky locks. But no; Manuela 
would inquire whence they came. As she 
stood thus wondering and excited, inhal- 
ing the rich perfume of the roses, a step 
startled her, and hastily slipping them into 
her camisa, she turned and saw Pepe stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

‘*Madre di Dios! what a fright thou 
hast given me !”’ 

‘‘Frightened thee ! querida!’’ said Pepe 
with a short, good-natured laugh. Then 
noticing her agitation,’ ‘‘ Why, thou art 
trembling. Come let us go into the Ala- 
meda. I have much to tell thee.” 

At length, when they sallied forth they 
encountered old Manuela, who joined 
them. It was a lovely afternoon in sum- 
mer, and the streets were ful! of people and 
carriages making their way toward the 
Paseo de la Reforma. Pepe turned off 
into one of the long shady alleys of the 
Alameda, where the trees met overhead 
and only the faint roar of the traffic on 
the Juarez Avenue fell on the ear. They 
drew near to one of the half-circle stone 
benches. Manuela seated herself, and puff- 
ing her cigarette, with half-closed eyes, 
pondered the fate of her lottery-ticket. The 
lovers drew to one side. 

Pepe looked down at the small low- 
browed, piquant face so near his own, and 
scanned with loving eyes every feature. 

“‘Ah! my Pancha, I love thee so!’’ he 
whispered. 

‘‘Thou hast told me that many times 
already, Pepe. Is that all the news thou 
hast for me?”’ she said with a half pout, 
and giving him a long look from under her 
lashes. 

Pepe laughed. ‘‘ Vida mia,’’ he said, 
playfully pinching her ear, ‘‘ listen well. 
Dost thou remember Sancho, the aquador 
in the next street? Heisill. Yesterday 
they took him to the hospital, poor boy! 
I fear he will never return. Somebody 
must take his place. I can have it if I 
want. Ofcourse it means double work, but 
I can get double pay; and so, luz di mi ojos, 
if Our Lady and the saints prosper me, 
we can be married in September. What 
dost thou say?’’ Pancha listened in 
silence, with a far-away, preoccupied air 
that puzzled and disappointed her lover. 
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The Flowers 


**Yes ! yes! in September, I could not 
be ready before.’’ 

Long they sat lingering in the charming 
twilight hour, until at length, as they were 
rising to go, the roses slipped from Pancha’s 
bosom and fell at her feet. She would have 
gathered them under her reboso, but Pepe’s 
quick eyes saw them. 

‘‘Roses! Where didst thou get them, 
Panchita ?”’ 

For one instant the truth trembled on 
her lips. Then she told a lie. 
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“ Some children gave them to me.”’ 

‘*Children gave thee roses like these ! 
Why, where would they get them ?’”’ 

‘*In the flower market near the cathe- 
dral,” she answered glibly. ‘‘ They are 
getting ready for the fiesta to-morrow, and 
sweeping and cleaning up.”’ 

‘*But they would never throw away fine 
roses like these,’’ said Pepe in amaze- 
ment. 

Pancha snatched them angrily away. 

‘* Ya ! ya! perhaps thou dost not believe 
me?”’ 

‘* Nay! nay!’’ he answered gently, ‘I 
—I did not know thou lovedst flowers so 
much. I would cover thee with them if I 
could.’’ But all the brightness seemed to 
have died out of the sky, and when they 
reached the doorway Pepe did not linger 
as usual, but with a brief ‘‘Adios, hasta 

nafiana,’’ disappeared in the gathering 
darkness. 
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The following morning Pancha and 
Manuela were up in the early dawn putting 
the finishes on their dulces. It was the 
Feast of St. John the Baptist, and, as they 
worked, the sound of the church-bells was 
wafted in to them on the fresh morning air. 
The streets were alive with people dressed 
in their best on their way to mass, or to the 
different suburban resorts. 

When at last all was ready, Pancha 
started with Manuela toward the cathedral 
in time for the ten-o’clock mass. Ere they 
had proceeded far, Felipe came running 
after them. 

‘* Hola! Pancha, hola! See! Pepe sends 
these. He wil! be in the plaza at twelve.’’ 
And he put into Pancha’s hand a bunch of 
fragrant white starlike flowers, still wet 
with dew, and bound together with a long 
blade of grass—the flowers of San Juan, 
ever dear to Mexican hearts. 

Pancha took them with asmile. ‘‘ He 
loves me! he loves me !’’ she thought. 

In the cathedral the air was heavy with 
the faint, sweet odor of the rising incense. 
The ringing of the bells and burst of music 
announced that mass had begun, and the 
great organ was rolling forth its rich tones. 
The crowd was so dense that it was with 
some difficulty they worked their way in 
among the kneeling people. As Pancha’s 
rosary slipped through her fingers and her 
lips murmured a prayer, her eyes wandered 
among the throng of upturned faces as if 
seeking someone. To her impressionable 
and imaginative nature, every man who 
bore any resemblance to the stranger of the 
day before must be he, and when, on closer 
scrutiny, it proved a mistake, a look of dis- 
appointment swept over her face. 

‘‘ If he knew I was coming here — per- 
haps —’”’ she thought, but at the sight of 
the flowers in her lap her conscience smote 
her. ‘‘ Our Lady and San Antonio protect 
me!’’ she muttered, crossing herself. 

Outside in the old plaza all was sunlight 
and music. A waltz played by the orches- 
tra was floating out on theair. Hundreds 
of Indians having erected small booths, 
were selling fruits, sweetmeats, toys, and 
trinkets, while the> crowd jostled one an- 
other, and boys, bearing on their heads 
pails of ices, darted to an‘ fro crying in 
their shrill voices, ‘‘He-la-dos! ne-va- 
das!’’ Pepe soon appeared with smil- 
ing face, and the little cloud of yesterday 
melted away. 


‘‘And now to the Castafieda,’’ he cried, 
referring to a public garden much fre- 
quented on feast days. 

That was a day long to be remembered. 
How they danced, and swung in the great 
swings, and feasted on the melon and sweet 
cakes that Pepe bought! How they joked 
and laughed! Pancha had twined in her 
braids the white flowers that Pepe had 
given her that morning. Her eyes shone 
and her cheeks glowed like the heart of a 
rose. Many turned to cast admiring 
glances at her. 

Toward dusk she strayed a little way from 
the others, and standing by a‘large bush, 
was suddenly conscious that some one was 
watching her from the other side. She 
peered among the leaves. Yes, there was 
a man of medium height and slender build. 
She recognized at once the handsome, cun- 
ning face beneath the great sombrero. 

‘*Buenas_ tardes, sefiorita,’? he whis- 
pered in a low, musical voice. ‘‘ You do 
not wear my flowers. I sent you three 
roses,— one for your mouth and one for 
each cheek,—but you do not wear them.”’ 

“Ah! sefior, — I,’’ began Pancha, half- 
frightened, half-pleased. 

‘*Do not fear, mi palomita del alma,”’ 
he whispered, coming nearer. ‘‘ Thou 
always wearest roses in thy cheeks. They 
are much fairer than any I could send 
thee.’’ But at this moment Pepe appeared, 
and the man, with a cunning leer, moved 
quickly away. 

They strolled along in silence. ‘‘ Who 
was that ?’’ he said suddenly. 

Now, Pancha was provoked and annoyed 
that Pepe should come at such an inoppor- 
tune moment, and answered shortly, ‘* Who 
is what ?”’ 

Pepe caught her roughly by the wrist. 
**Do not play the fool. That man is not 
of thy class, and bodes thee no good.’’ 

‘* Stop, Pepe! thou art too rough; that 
hurts me.”’ 

‘* Yes, I mean to hurt thee. Who is 
that man? I say. Ha! thou hast no an- 
swer. He can give thee roses, and thou 
canst lie to me.”’ 

Pancha was no coward; she struggled to 
free herself, and her black eyes snapped 
with anger. ‘‘Fool!’’ shecried. ‘‘ What 
has the man to do with thee?”’ 

‘* Para dios! I will have to do with him 
before the night passes,’’ said Pepe 
fiercely. 
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The Flowers 


‘Dost thou think I have no words or 
smiles for any one but thee? Keep thy 
flowers!’’ she cried passionately, tearing 
them from her hair and trampling them 
beneath her feet. ‘‘I like roses better.”’ 

‘* Thou shalt never wear another as long 
as thou livest.’’ 

‘*We shall see! we shall see! Let me 
go, I say!’’ then confronting him, ‘‘ Oh! 
I hate thee ! I hate thee!”’ 

Pepe dropped her arm instantly. Then 
without one word he left her. 

Almost before he knew it he found him- 
self at the entrance of the garden and half- 
way up the street. He never went armed, 
but he stopped now before a dingy vawn- 
shop, and for two reals purchased a long 
cruel knife in a shabby case, and thrust it 
into his blouse. He reeled from side to 
side, putting his hand to his head. Two 
men passed him in their red serapes, for 
the night was chill. ‘‘ Poor wretch!’’ said 
one, ‘‘ he’s drunk,’’ 

“Diablo !’’ thought Pepe, ‘‘I will take 
a drink. ’T will steady me.” 

Across the street on ‘the corner, was the 
‘* Noche Buena,’’ a gayly decorated pulque- 
shop, brilliantly lit and half-full of men. 
Pepe could hear the clinking of the glasses 
and a confused murmur of voices and 
laughter. He crossed over, and entering, 
stood leaning up against the long counter. 
Behind it was an array of bottles and 
glasses, and above, in a bright gilt frame, 
hung a picture of the Virgin Guadalupe. 
It seemed strangely out of place, but Pepe 
did not look at the picture. 

Presently the proprietor, catching sight 
of him, called out gayly, ‘Ah, friend Pepe ! 
welcome! thou dost not often favor us. 
Sit down ! sit down ! ’t is a pity if an honest 
‘ man cannot take a drink ona feast day.’’ 
And he placed before him a bottle of 
pulque and a tall green glass, which he 
filled. 

‘‘ Health to the friend and a piece of 
white money.”’ 

‘*Bueno! bueno!’’ laughed the men 
standing near. ‘‘ He will need plenty of 
that on his wedding day, eh! Pepito?’’ 
but seeing that Pepe was silent and unlike 
himself, they gradually withdrew. 

Left alone, he consumed glass after glass 
of the sour white pulque until the change 
in his pocket was exhausted, and the room, 
already dense with cigarette smoke, seemed 
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whirling around his head. Two men were 
playing dice near the door. A third en- 
tered and stood looking on. Suddenly 
Pepe caught his eye. It was the man he 
had seen with Pancha. 

With one bound he sprang to his feet, 
overturning the table and glasses before 
him. They fell with a loud crash on the 
stone floor. 

The man was too quick for him, how- 
ever; agile as a monkey, he turned and 
fled into the dimly lighted street. The 
Mexicans, startled at the crash, sprang up, 
but nobody interfered; they were used to 
such scenes. 

Pepe, with a cry of rage, and overturn- 
ing everything before him, quickly fol- 
lowed. A carriage was passing rapidly, 
but with only one thought in his confused 
and befuddled brain, he did not heed the 
coachman’s loud cry of ‘‘ Cuidado! cui- 


dado!’ The next instant something 
struck him. The knife slipped from his 
fingers. A noise like thunder roared in 
his ears. Then all grew silent and dark. 


For two days following their quarrel, 
Pancha wore a defiant look in her black 
eyes and carried herself with a little proud 
touch-me-not air that, alas! was soon to 
be humbled. Her days of fooling, sure 
enough, did n’t last. 

‘‘Em,’’ she mused, ‘‘Sefior Pepe! I 
will teach him to mind his own business. 
I can chew him, but I cannot swallow him,’’ 
she added with a disdainful swing of her 
red petticoat and her hands firmly planted 
on her hips. ‘*‘He can keep his white 
flowers; nobody wants them.”’ 

When, however, the evening of the 
second day came and no Pepe appeared 
Pancha was puzzled. To make matters 
worse, the man with the prancing horse 
had not ridden by once, although she had 
hung about half a day, looking up and 
down the street. She had not counted to 
lose them both, and her eyes filled with 
angry tears of disappointment. 

A group of women were filling their 
brown earthen pitchers at the fountain, and 
unseen, Pancha slipped by and entered her 
own door. From the open window she 
could hear their conversation. 

‘* Yes, ’t was a terrible blow, the doctors 
at the hospital say. ’Tis a miracle he was 
not killed right out.’’ 
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‘**T was the horses’ hoofs that struck 
him,’’ said another. ‘‘ Poor Pepe !’’ 

At this Pancha leaned nearer the window, 
with beating heart and cheeks rapidly turn- 
ing pale. 

‘* The Holy Mother protect us all! we 
can never know what is before us,’’ said 
the first speaker. ‘‘Who would have 
thought tosee himso near death? There is 
not a better heart in Mexico than Pepe Val- 
dez. He will have many to mourn him.’’ 

‘Si! si!’’ chimed in all the women. 

Pancha, pale as a ghost, was out of the 
room like a flash. ‘‘ What is it?’’ she 
cried. ‘* What is it about Pepe? ’”’ 

The women were round her in an in- 
stant. ‘‘ Do not take it so hard, nifia. Hast 
thou not heard ?”’ 

Old Manuela joined the group now, and 
when she learned the cause of their excite- 
ment, her voice went up in a wail of woe. 
The kind-hearted women tried to comfort 
Pancha, but she only sobbed the harder. 
‘* Nobody understands,’’ she kept repeat- 
ing. ‘*God help me! if he dies I have 
killed him !”’ 

It was some time before they could quiet 
her, but at length she sobbed herself to 
sleep on a mat near the door. At the first 
streak of dawn, she was up and on her way 
to the hospital. But she could learn there 
little of any satisfaction. Pepe was still 
unconscious. No, she could not see him. 
Poor little Pancha! She turned away, her 
eyes filling with tears. Then a thought 
came toher. ‘‘I will go to Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. She will save my Pepe. Our 
Lady will hear me.’’ 

Now, it is a long distance from the city 
out to the shrine of Guadalupe, but Pancha, 
nothing daunted, started along the white 
highway. From time to time she stopped 
to rest beneath the feathery pepper-trees 
that lined the roadside, and dipped her 
tired feet in the long acequias, which, 
swollen from the recent rains, were filled 
with brown water overflowing from the dis- 
tant lakes. The two great peaks, Popo- 
catapetl and Ixtaccihuatl, were hidden in a 
bank of fleecy clouds; but Pancha did not 
heed the wonderful purple mountains below 
and the stretch of verdant country, so re- 
freshing to the eye, that lay between. 

Along the roadside, droves of little bur- 
ros, their patient backs laden up to their 
long flopping ears, passed by, driven by 
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barefooted men and boys in coarse white 
cotton clothes and great hats. Women, 
with all kinds of garden produce, and coops 
of chickens on their bare brown shoulders, 
followed by groups of children, hastened 
by; but Pancha had eyes and ears for noth- 
ing. 

The sun was high in the heavens when 
at length she passed the cathedral of 
Guadalupe, and turning off to the right, 
climbed the steep hill to the chapel and 
entered. How long she knelt before the 
altar, she did not know. Such prayers as 
she had never before uttered rose to her 
lips now, as with outstretched arms she 
pleaded for her lover’s life. At length, 
faint and exhausted, she took her way 
toward home. 

As she drew near to the entrance of the 
patio, old Manuela was on the lookout. 

‘‘Nifia, nifia, what a fright thou hast 
given me! Where hast thou been? I[ 
have sought thee since morning.”’ 

Pancha, well-nigh exhausted, could only 
sink down, murmuring one word, ‘‘ Pepe?’’ 

‘*No better, poor boy! no better.’’ And 
the old woman, unable to restrain herself 
any further, burst into tears, in hich 
Pancha joined, and another wretched night 
was passed. 

The next morning Pancha repeated her 
journey to Guadalupe. Just at the entrance 
of the chapel she stopped and purchased 
two long candles. A blind beggar woman 
was sitting near, holding out her skinny 
hands for alms. Pancha took from her 
little dirty, crumpled handkerchief her last 
copper cent and laid it in the woman’s 
hand. ‘‘ Good Mother,’’ she whispered, 
‘‘pray for a dying man! Pray! pray !’’ 
And as the fingers closed over the money, 
the old crone’s weak, quavering voice rose 
ina chant for the dying. Pancha placed 
the candles before the altar, and it was not 
until they had burned to their sockets that 
she rose from her knees and turned home- 
ward. 

Chaunita was alone in the patio washing, 
singing, as she worked, a merry snatch of 
song. The sound of her mirth broke 
harshly on Pancha’s ear. ‘‘ How could 
any one sing when Pepe was dying and life 
was so dreary!’’ she thought. 

Chaunita looked up with a saucy speech 
on her lips, but at the sight of the pale 
face before her, her manner changed. 




















‘* Good evening to thee, Pancha.’’ 

‘*Good evening, Chaunita.’’ 

‘‘ Where hast thou been ?’”’ 

‘*To the shrine of Guadalupe.’’ 

‘* Thou wilt need to go there often.”’ 

‘*Yes, we all have need to pray.’’ 

‘* Pepe is near death to-day; he lies there 
like a log and knows no one. If Our 
Lady cannot save him, nobody can.”’ 

Pancha listened in stony silence, and 
crossing over to her own door, she closed 
it behind her. Once inside, however, all 
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‘“She knelt before the altar’’ 


her passionate nature gave way. Tossing 
her reboso on the floor, she looked up at a 
picture of the Virgin hanging on the wall. 
‘*Cruel, cruel Mother !’’ she cried, stamp- 
ing her feet and shaking her fist at the 
sacred picture. ‘‘Thou canst save my Pepe, 
and thou wilt not. Have [ not prayed to 
thee, weeping and fasting for two days? 
Have I not vowed to give thee a silver 
heart if thou wilt save him? Did I not 
burn candles at thine altar, and give my 
last cent to the poor? But thou wilt not 
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hear my prayers. Thou dost not love thy 
poor children. Itisalie! I will never 
believe in thee again, never, never !’’ She 
knew it was blasphemy, but what mattered 
it? If Pepe died, she could die too. 

It happened, however, that Pepe was not 
to die. The long life-line in his broad palm 
foretold him many days to come. The 
fates fought for him, and slowly but surely 
life quickened again in his veins. 

One evening near dusk, as he lay in a 
half stupor, there seemed to come floating 
to him a fragrant, subtle perfume, that re- 
called the country and the gardens beyond 
Chapultepec. He slowly opened his eyes, 
and before him on the ugly yellow counter- 
pane lay a bunch of snow-white, starlike 
flowers. A Sister of Charity standing by 
laid her thin hand on his head. 

‘Some one has been here to see thee, my 
good fellow,—a little girl with big eyes. 
Thou wert sleeping; so she left these flow- 
ers. She said thou wouldst understand.’’ 

Pepe stretched out his hand and laid 
the little nosegay against his pale lips. 

‘* Panchita mia!’’ was all he said. 

The past had faded away. The bitter- 
ness and anger had vanished. He only 
saw before him ‘‘the little girl with big 
eyes.’’ After this he mended rapidly; and 
what pen can picture the joy, when at 
length he was able to leave the hospital, 
supported by Pancha and old Manuela. 

Felipe capered in front, balancing on his 
head his tray of dulces, which were in great 
danger of being tipped intothe gutter. But 
nobody would have scolded him; every 
one was too happy. 

What talks they had in the dear old Ala- 
meda! Both were changed somewhat. 
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The great scar on Pepe’s forehead, where 
death had touched him, made him look 
older. There was an expression in his 
eyes that told of the soul’s. suffering, and 
lines about the mouth that heretofore had 
been made only for laughter. _Little rest- 
less, coquettish Pancha wore a more serious 
air. Her heart had been like a well-strung 
lute on which many fingers had played; but 
the hand of love had touched the key-note 
now and filled all her life with music of a 
different kind. 

As soon as Pepe could walk, almost the 
first place they went to was the shrine of 
Guadalype. Pancha had previously hung 
to the right of the altar a small silver 
heart as the token of her gratitude. It had 
taken all her earnings for many months; 
but what mattered that? ‘ Was not Pepe 
safe? And with joy she paid her vow. 

While they knelt in the dim light, it 
seemed to Pancha that the Virgin’s face 
softened, that the eyes moved and the lips 
smiled, and a benediction like the peace of 
heaven stole over her. 

They were married on the last day of 
October, on the eve of All Saints, in the 
Churck of Corpus Christi, and every one 
said there never was a happier couple or 
two people better suited to each other. 

The poor adobe hut to which Pepe took 
his little black-eyed bride seemed a palace 
tothem. Here they planted mignonette, 
jessamines, tuberoses, spicy pinks, and all 
the sweet-smelling flowers that Mexicans 
dearly love; but among them all none re- 
ceived more care than a plat beneath 
Pancha’s window, where blooming in all 
their starlike beauty grew the ‘‘ Flowers 
of San Juan.’’ 











REDWOOD BLOOMS 
By VIOLA L. BOARDMAN 


Down in the redwood caiions, cool and deep, 
The shadows of the forest ever sleep ; 

The odorous redwoods, wet with fog and dew, 
Touch with the bay, and mingle with the yew. 


one is struck with the solemn silence. 

The eye, which instinctively seeks 

the tops of the tall trees, finds no feathered 

friends among the distant branches. When 

the neck grows weary and the gaze turns 

earthward, here too is a lack. Where are 

the flowers which Nature spreads in such 
profusion over the valleys? 

They are not to be seen, surely; but 

Dame Nature is not to blame. She has 


O FIRST visiting a redwood forest 




























Eschscholtzia 





sown the seeds and planted the bulbs whese 
they peacefully sleep till, — 


His echoing ax the settler swings 
Amid the sea-like solitude,— 


and summons them forth. During a stay 
of five years in the heart of a Mendocino 
forest, I made the acquaintance of over a 
hundred varieties of flowers, not including 
the blooms of trees, nor of edible berries. 
Summer, the season of flowers in other 
States, cannot claim that exclusive honor 
on this evergreen shore. Spring is most 
lavish, yet Winter is far from niggardly in 
his floral gifts. By Christmas the manza- 
nita’s clusters of pink-tinted white fairy- 
bells scatter their fragrance abroad. Soon 
follow the delicate cardamine, whose pink 
petals nod defiance to Jack Frost. Its 
stem is from eight to eighteen inches high, 
and it is so different from its paler sisters 
that come with the early spring flowers in 
adjoining counties that it deserves especial 
mention. The cruciform bloom is not its 
only charm; the foliage, too, is beautiful 
and peculiar. The leaves are plain maroon 
below, and variegated dark green and rich 
maroon above, and are of every conceiv- 
able form, from simple kidney-shaped to 
narrow, deep-lobed, and even compound. 
The plant grows from deep-seated tubers, 
and would, no doubt, be prized as a winter 
pot-plant in the colder States. Cardamine 
means heart-cure, but why it is hard to 
say. unless its early coming cures the blues, 
which the long. dreary rains may have 

engendered. Nature early sends a plant 
*- with a dense mass of fernlike foliage. 
From these radical leaves shoots up a 
~ spike of crimson flowers, crowded with 
F crimson bracts, which the children love 


. to pull apart for the honey at the base of 


the blooms. 

Soon the soaked soil laughs with the pretty 
little primrose — anagallis (from a Greek 
word meaning to laugh). It stretches 
its lazy arms out from every corner, its 
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bright red blooms smiling up, 
whenever the sun shines, from 
every opposite leaf-axil. No 
wonder its common name is 
Poor-man’s-weather-glass! 

Its cousin, the queer mos- 
quito-bill (Dodecatheon media), 
bears little resemblance to it, 
with its erect stem holding its 
bracteate umbel of nodding pink 
blooms with reflexed petals, 
leaving the crowded dark an- 
thers pointing forward like a 
veritable bill. 

The modest yellow violet, 


with its upper petals lined with... rY 





brown, nestles close in its bed< i: 
of green. Its paler relative, “#1 y 
on a taller stem, lives lower fq FY 
down in the cafions. i 
The redwood sorrel is an 
oxalis any Eastern florist might 


be proud to own. The large 
/ 






hairy leaflets, with white stripes 

along their midribs, are from y 
one to one and a half inches J 
broad; the five petals, six to Pussy-Ear (Calochortus) 
twelve lines long, are white or 

rose-colored, often veined with purple. 

Before blustering March has given way to teary 
April, the ubiquitous, waxy, evergreen huckleberry 
wreaths are adorned with their graceful bells; and 
the raspberry and strawberry make pretty promise 
of sweets to come. 

By the middle of April at least thirty varieties of 
wil: ‘owers have enlivened the scene, including the 
pink orchid, 
which resem- 
bles a much- 
trimmed lady- 
slipper, the tri- 
leaved wake- 
robin, the 
yellow butter- 
cup, royal iris, 
and our State 
flower, the 
golden esch- 
scholtzia. Oh, 
that a man with 
such a name 
as Eschscholtz 
should have 
first discovered 
it! 

Before the 
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month is gone a dozen new kinds have 
opened their bright eyes to the sun. 
The last to come, as a sweet surprise, 
is the pussy-ear (Calochortus). Its leaf 
so closely resembles coarse grass that 
it is smiling over the hillsides before its 
presence is scarcely suspected. Eagerly 
the children hold it to the purring pussy’s 
ear. Sure enough! Just the shape and 
just as hairy! 

Bright May brings the blue-bonneted 
lupine, the large, white lady-slipper, the 
white iris, the purple larkspur, the showy 
dogwood, the rosy sweetbrier, the dread 
snapdragon with his bloody stem, and the 
yerba santa, that herb of the saints, with 
its five-cleft tubes of purity. 

Then follow so rapidly the many fair 
ones of Flora’s family that they cannot 
longer be noticed in order. Some striking 
varieties, however, must not be omitted. 

Lest the never-ending green be over- 
done, she shows some of her loveliest 
blossoms with no green save the surround- 
ing forest. There are waxy white flowers 
on spikes nearly a foot high, each bloom 
with a pitcher-shaped center. Then there 
are spikes of five-petaled, reddish-brown 
blooms. Also several queer plants which 
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are parasites on the roots of trees, — clusters 
of fleshy spikes with five-cleft tube-shaped 
flowers. Another still more odd leafless 
plant is the ‘‘squirrel’s grandfather,’’ which 


i 





sends up its scaly stem from deep-seated 
tubers till it reaches the open air, where it 
resembles a Norway pine cone, Between 
the burrlike bracts come the blooms; so 














root for life. 





that in course of time it becomes 
a pyramid of white and reddish- 
striped flowers. Later, when 
seedtime comes, the mass ap- 
pears like a bunch of Mission 
grapes. For years we studied 


this strange plant before we discovered that its 
large warty tuber depended upon the madrojio 
Unfortunately we were not its first 
discoverers, for its jaw-breaking botanical name, 
Boschniakia strobilacea, was given in honor of 
the Russian, Boschniaki, the latter part of the 
name meaning ‘‘like a pine cone.”’ 


In the deep wood 
there is a plant re- 
sembling bunch- 
grass, which, al- 
though not good for 
stock to eat, makes 
excellent mattresses. 
The rough, harsh 
blades give it the 
local name of cutty- 
y grass. A lovely ball 
of white blooms 
shoots up from the 
center of the bunch 
and retains its beauty 
for weeks, 

A bulbous plant 
with broader leaves 
has flowers somewhat 
similar, although on 
a looser raceme, each 
bloom about the size 
of a buttercup, and 
each of its six petals 
painted orange at its 
base. 

The lily has six 
representatives; the 
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Lady Slipper 


delicate, creamy, odorless chemise, 
which early nods over its pair of 
mottled radical leaves, is followed 
by a homely triangular kinsman 
(even the stem is three-sided) 





with a most intolerable odor. 
The wood-lily, a dark-striped 
flower, with leaves in whorls, and 
double the stamen and petals, is 
not so offensive to the nose. 
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Redwood Blooms 





Then follow the green lily, and the gorge- 
ous tiger-lily which brightens the water- 
courses. 

By the middle of June the climax of 
lilaceous beauty and fragrance is reached 
in the Washington lily. It attains a height 
of several feet. The stately stalk, orna- 
mented with its lively whorls of foliage, 
seeming to emulate its redwood neighbors, 
has been known to reach the height of 
seven feet. The freckled blooms, white at 
first, grow darker till they are a rich ma- 
genta. The father of our country might 
well be proud of such a namesake. 

The wild hyacinth, or camas, with dark 
blue flowers in loose racemes, has a trun- 
cated bulb which the natives esteem as an 
article of diet. The Brodiza laxa, some- 
times found two feet tall, resembles it, but 
with its open umbel of nodding bells is 
more graceful. 

The coccinea, standing one to three feet 
high, with its cluster of bright pendent 
blooms, looks like a bunch of red fire- 
crackers. 

Soap-root (Chlorogalum) is here, too, 
with its long, slender, glossy green leaves 
gracefully gathered upon their midribs 
into double ruffles. Its modest, purple- 
veined flowers, eight to ten lines long, 

. spreading out from pedicels far above, give 
no hint of the possibilities wrapped up in 
the onion-like bulb below, which is some- 
times used by the backwoods people as a 
substitute for soap. It makes a strong 

suds, and 
washes the 
finest flan- 
nels without the soapy pulp has been removed, are 
shrinking used in mattresses as substitute for hair. 
them. Its This peculiar bulb is also valued by the 
threadlike woodsman as an antidote for the poison 
fibers, after of the tri-leaved poison-oak, so abundant 
where soap-root grows. 

Besides the members 
of the heath family al- 
ready mentioned (the 
madrofio, the manza- 
nita, and the huckle- 
berry), there are two 
rich-blooming shrubs, 
the rhododendron, 
sometimes called the wild oleander, and 
the azalea. The former sports large, bell- 
shaped, rose-colored blooms; the latter is 
gay with pink-tinted, funnel-shaped, irreg- 
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ular-bordered flowers,—one larger petal clusters are rich with an exquisite fra- 
being dashed with orange,—and its rare grance. 








“THE PALE GREEN ALDER-WAY” 


H, MAY comes merrily o’er the hill 
And passes with twinkling feet, 


With invitation in beck and glance 

And lure in her laughter sweet,— 
But I look down the pale green alder-way 
And ‘‘He never will come again,’’ I say. 


At noon the red-vested robin calls 
His love to his shy brown mate, 
And half forgetting, I thrill to hear 
The speech of the little gate,— 
Then I look down the pale green aider-way 
And ‘‘He never will come again,’’ I say. 


And when the hush of the golden noon 
Swims up to the deep blue sky, 

My poor heart leaps with the old delight 
If only a step comes nigh,— 

But I look down the pale green alder-way 

And ‘**He never will come again,’’ I say. 


When evening purples the distant hills, 
And none but the stars may see, 

I kneel me here, while the hours go by 
Slowly and silently,— 

And ‘‘Ah, up the pale green alder-way 

If he only might come again!’’ I pray. 


O, pipes of summer and flutes of spring! 
O, bird and blossom and brook! 
My heart responds to your lure and call,— 
Then sadly I turn and look 
Down the path where the pale green alders grow, 
For he never will come again, I know. 


Ella Higginson. 














AN ODE TO JOHN 


) ‘ OUR saddle-colored visage, 
Despite its childlike smile, 


Bears impress of a nature 
That’s not devoid of guile. 
An able writer tells us 
That all your ways are dark; 
He hit the case exactly 


In that one trite remark. 


We ventured mild remonstrance 
Upon your tricks, at first, 

Now, with quiet resignation, 
We let you do your worst; 

And while ofttimes consigning 
Your race to realms below, 

We scarce could do without you,— 


If you should really go. 


For household ministration 
What help so cheap is hired ? 
And yet your views of dealing 
Leave much to be desired: 
The tea-can’s ever empty, 
The way the sugar goes 
Is something quite astounding,— 


Till one your weakness knows. 


We fain would argue matters, 
And urge a prior claim; 

You give us bland attention 
And—pillage just the same. 

E’en on the weekly washing 
You exercise your skill; 

*T is brought back sans the buttons, — 
But never sans the bill! 


"J. Torrey Connor. 










































A SUCCESSFUL PACIFIC COAST WRITER 


. ELLA HIGGINSON 


By ELIZABETH A. VORE 


OETRY and idealism are usuaily 
deemed inseparable, and undoubtedly 
the majority of poets are idealists. It 
is not uncommon for the writer of verse to 
achieve success in other lines of literature; 
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but the work of such almost invariably be- 
longs to the idealistic school, and it is very 
unusual for a poet, whose verse has not 
only possessed so high a merit as to win for 
it national reputation, but has been char- 
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A Successful Pacific Coast Writer 


acterized by the vivid imagery, deep feeling, 
and intensity of the idealist,—to achieve 
success as the author of stories of a dis- 
tinctive and pronounced realistic nature. 

In the character of Ella Higginson, the 
rising young author and poet, we have 
both the idealist and realist, each as 
strongly developed as they are distinct. 
Mrs. Higginson’s reputation as the writer 
of some of the best verse and cleverest 
short stories from the Far West, has long 
been established on the Pacific Coast, and 
during the last three or four years her 
work has attracted much attention in the 
literary world. The collecting of her most 
popular short stories and their recent pub- 
lication in book form has called forth such 
warm praise from the best critics in America 
and England, that any facts relating to her 
work or herself are of much interest to the 
reading public, and particularly to the 
people of the Pacific Coast, who have 
from the first rising of this bright light in 
the literary horizon of the West prophe- 
sied for her the brilliant success she is so 
rapidly winning. 

Mrs. Higginson is a Western woman by 
adoption; she came to the Pacific Coast 
when a mere child, and has grown up 
among the scenes which she so graphically 
describes. For many years her home has 
been in the Puget Sound region. Here 
the scenes of many of her stories are laid, 
and while not obtrusively local, the most 
of them have more or less local color, 
which adds to their attractiveness. 

The first recognition won by this versa- 
tile writer was as a poet. A few years ago 
there appeared in various Eastern and Pa- 
cific Coast publications frequent bits of 
verse of such high merit, fraught with so 
much feeling and possessing so sensuous a 
charm, that they sprang into immediate 
prominence. Many of them were widely 
copied by the newspapers East and West, 
and republished in the leading reviews of 
London and the East. One which at- 
tracted universal attention was ‘‘God’s 
Creed,’’ which appeared originally in 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. The 
verses quoted reflect the spirituality which 
characterizes the poet:— 

Forgive me that I hear thy creeds 
Unawed and unafraid; 


They are too small for one whose ears 
Have heard God’s organ played — 
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Who in wide, noble solitudes 
In simple faith hath prayed. 


I watched the dawn come up the east, 
Like angels chaste and stil: 

I felt my heart beat wild and strong, 
My veins with white fire thrill, 

For it was Easter morn — and Christ 
Was with me on the hili! 


The following quotation is from ‘‘ The 
New West,”’ which, after going the rounds 
of the American newspapers, was repub- 
lished and very favorably commented upon 
by some of the best London reviews. It 
is as strong and forceful as is the inde- 
pendence and progression of the West:— 


Stand up, my West! Lift thy young, noble head 
On the pillar of thy proud, white throat, 

And let thy gold hair on the sea-winds float. 

In the world’s march keep lofty tread 

And firm. If passion from the South has fled, 
And from the North and East, there yet remains 
Its leaping fire in thy full, swelling veins. 


About four years ago Mrs. Higginson 
began to turn her attention to story- 
writing, her field being the short story, in 
which she has achieved such phenomenal 
success, considering the length of time she 
has devoted to it, that she now gives the 
greater part of her time to this work, 
although she is still producing some of the 
best and truest poetry that is being written 
on the Pacific Coast. Her stories and 
verse have appeared in the Century, Har- 
pers Weekly, McClure’s Magazine, Cos- 
mopolitan, Lippincolt’s, Frank Leslie's 
Mlustrated Weekly, and other leading pub- 
lications of the East; and she is one of 
the oldest OVERLAND writers, in which 
publication some of her best work has 
appeared. 

About a year ago some of her most 
popular stories were collected and pub- 
lished, under the name of ‘‘ The Flower 
that Grew in the Sand,”’ by a Seattle pub- 
lishing-house. The wide-spread attention 
the book attracted, caused the Macmillans 
to acquire the right of pub‘ication, and 
new editions have been recently issued by 
them in the East and London, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Land of the Snow Pearls.’’ 

From the same house comes a later book 
by Mrs. Higginson. ‘‘A Forest Orchid”’ 
is a collection of stories descriptive of early 
life in the Far West. Both books have been 
widely reviewed in both the East and in 
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London; and there was a warm welcome 
awaiting ‘‘ The Snow Pearls,’’ the latest 
book (just out) from the pen of this ver- 
satile and tireless writer. ‘‘The Snow 
Pearls’’ is a poem, issued in elegant bind- 
ing, and handsomely illustrated with full- 
page pictures of scenery in and about 
Puget Sound, by Maud Miner Biglow. 
The poem itself is fully up to Mrs. Higgin- 
son’s high standard. 

Although her success as a poet is envi- 
able, it is as a short-story writer that she is 
winning her greatest fame. Her style is 
strong, powerful, and realistic. The minor 
strain that runs through many of her stories 
is brightened by unexpected touches of 
quaint humor. She is never sensational, 
nor can she be called an emotional writer; 
but she writes from the heart, of the plain, 
every-day folk she meets, and consequently 
she touches the heart. Her stories are 
unpretentious tales of common people, told 
simply and naturally, yet so vivid and 
graphic are they, that they charm the 
reader from first to last. She is as keen a 
student of human nature as she is a close 
observer of incident and detail, and her 
sympathetic comprehension of the trials 
and joys, the hardships and romances, of 
the humble, hard-working people who con- 
stitute her characters, and her ability to 
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interpret them with such dramatic power 
and delicacy of touch as to make the 
commonplace beautiful, are among the 
strongest features of her work. Critics are 
debating as to her ability of keeping up 
her high standard in an extended story. 
They will shortly have an opportunity to 
test this, as she is at work upon a novel 
which will be published in the near 
future. 

Mrs. Higginson’s home at New What- 
com, Wash., is an ideal home for a poet and 
weaver of fair fancies. It is on the shores 
of Puget Sound, and over three hundred 
feet above it, with magnificent views on 
every side,—noble snow-domes, emerald 
hills, the dim stretch of somber pine 
forest, — while below is the busy little city 
of New Whatcom, and the ever-changing 
blue of the waters of Puget Sound. 

Small wonder that amid this wild 
picturesqueness she should draw inspira- 
tion for the work that is bringing her warm 
recognition. As for the fair young author 
herself, she is exceedingly modest and un- 
assuming,—small and slight, with a win- 
ning manner, and a pair of earnest, honest 
eyes that reflect the rare sweetness of her 
nature. Her forthcoming book will be 
eagerly watched for by all lovers of deli- 
cate yet powerful literature. 


“IN SPRINGTIME, THE ONLY PRETTY RING-TIME” 


And gaze into the far blue sky,- 


I LIE upon the glad green grass, 


White cloudlike fairies o’er me pass, 
And birds and bees go flitting by. 


Far overhead the old oaks rear 
Their broad crowns for my canopy,— 
And from their trunks slim dryads peer, 
With laughing eyes to mock at me. 


A heavy scent is flung around 
From roses sparkling with the dew. 

My soul is drunk with sight and sound,— 
I close my eyes,—and dream of you. 


Maida Castelhun. 




















THE ENDING OF THE WATSON CASE 


By SUSAN LORD CURRIER 


OR the eleventh time that afternoon 

Mrs. Watson laid aside the black skirt 

she was tnaking over and went out to 
the front gate. She shaded her eyes with 
a wrinkled brown hand and looked off down 
the dusty road. No, she was not mistaken 
this time — there was a cloud of dust rising 
in the distance, and it must be the Moores 
coming from town, since no one else had 
passed the house that day. 

She waited patiently until they should 
come within speaking distance. Strength 
seemed suddenly to leave her, as the heavy 
farm-wagon drew up in front of the gate. 

* Back again, are you?’’ she asked, 
trying to make her voice sound natural. 

** Yes; we had considerable many errands 
to do, and the store is always crowded on 
Saturday afternoons. We got some mail 
for you.” And Mr. Moore began fishing 
in the bottom of the wagon-box. 

‘‘Aren’t you feeling well, Mrs. Watson?” 
asked Mrs. Moore in the sympathetic tones 
that seem natural to most fleshy women. 
‘** You are looking more peaked than usual, 
and I ain’t seen you out to church for the 
last three months. ”’ 

‘‘T am feeling about the same, thank 
you.”’ 

‘*Two papers and a letter,’’ announced 
Mr. Moore, who had at last succeeded in 
finding the mail. ‘‘It must be about time 
for you to get the decision from the Su- 
preme Court. Should n’t wonder if your 
letter has the news, seeing it’s from your 
lawyer.”’ 

Mrs. Watson reached out a trembling 
hand for her mail. ‘‘ Yes, it is about time 
to hear,’’ she said slowly, but making no 
effort to open the letter. ‘‘Thank you 
for getting the mail.’’ And she turned 
toward the house. 

The Moores drove on, disappointed be- 
cause Mrs. Watson had not shared with 
them the contents of her letter. ‘‘ Martha 
Watson is looking terrible bad,’’ Mrs. 
Moore said, following with her eyes the 
listless figure moving toward the house. 
‘*“She don’t seem to have any life, and 
she’s getting more wrinkled and_ black 
every day, except her hair, and that's 
turning white.”’ 
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‘‘Tt ain’t to be wondered at, ma, with 
that lawsuit going on,’’ spoke up the eldest 
of three girls in a back seat. ‘‘And it’sa 
shame the way Henry treats her. They 
were saying in town to-day that he never 
goes near her any more, and after all she’s 
done for him.”’ 

‘*You can’t expect much of a fellow 
that’s half Indian. They are a treacher- 
ous lot.”” Mr. Moore emphasized his re- 
marks by bringing the lines down sharply 
on the off horse. 


The house seemed suddenly dark and 
close to Mrs. Watson. ‘‘I’ll go out into 
the orchard,’’ she said half aloud. She 
picked up a pair of silver-bowed eye- 
glasses from her work-table, and with that 
new weariness in her limbs, passed on into 
the cool orchard. 

The luscious cherries of Western Wash- 
ington hung heavy from their branches. 
‘‘Those cherries have to be canned to- 
morrow,’’ Mrs. Watson thought, with a 
sudden pang of neglected duty. 

In the heart of the orchard was the family 
burying-place. There were two graves— 
one with an unpainted fence and a 
tangle of vines, and the other, the larger 
of the two, inclosed with an iron fence and 
marked by a handsome stone of white 
marble. 

Mrs. Watson sank down on her trembling 
knees beside the marble tombstone. ‘I 
have come out here, John, to find out,’’ 
she whispered brokenly. 

When Mrs. Watson had read her letter, 
she wept for very joy. ‘I am your 
widow, John,’’ she whispered to the unre- 
sponsive mound at her side. ‘Il am your 
widow, and I was your real and lawful 
wife, as we both thought. The Supreme 
Court has decided, and the other court was 
all wrong in its decision. Noone can take 
that comfort away from me.”’ 

The shadows in the orchard grew longer 
and deeper, but still Mrs. Watson did not 
leave her place beside the grave. Her 
mind was busy with the past. Once more 
she and John Watson were boy and girl 
together. How she had loved the hand- 
some, fair-haired lad, with his gay, over- 
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flowing spirits! But she had been shy and 
distant, and he had gone off to the Pacific 
Coast with his boyish love unconfessed, It 
seemed to the friends of John Watson that 
he had gone to the ends of the world, so 
long and difficult was the journey to the 
Washington Territory of those days. 

‘‘This is no place for a woman,” he 
wrote to his mother in one of his letters. 
‘This wild frontier life is for men who 
want to rough it.’’ 

One day John returned to the old 
home,—a new John, bearded and sober. 
An accident in a logging-camp had com- 
pelled him to take a vacation for a while. - 
Martha was dumb when she saw him; but 
the years had given him clearer vision and 
he cursed himself for his former blindness. 

The last night of his visit home he called 
on Martha. ‘‘I love you,’’ he said, with 
the frankness that characterized him, ‘‘ but 
I cannot ask you to marry me. I have 
been such a blamed fool. 

**T do not know how it came about,— 
no one knows, I suppose,—but it was all 
like a new world, out there, with no one to 
care what you did or how you lived. By 
and by I didn’t care, either. You will 
never wish to see me again when I tell 
you. The men nearly all had Indian wives. 
I took one, Martha.’’ He covered his face 
with his hands, that he might not see the 
look on her face. 

‘*Have I thrown away all my chances 
for happiness because of that miserable 
piece of folly? Still, you do not know— 
how could you? It was so wild, so lonely 
out there. Jennie tried to do the best for 
me she could. She was neat and tidy about 
the house, but I was never satisfied with 
my life. There were two children, a boy 
and a girl. The boy is four now, and very 
dark; the little girl, who was light, died, 
and we buried her in the orchard. 

‘After the baby died, Jennie became 
restless, and went off.in her canoe for days 
at a time. Whenever I was away in 
camp, she had the house full of Indians. 
I would n’t stand that; so we separated, 
and she went back to the reservation. 
That’s all, Martha; but it has changed my 
whole life.’”’ He paced restlessly up and 
down the little sitting-room, the veins 
standing out on his forehead. 

Martha sat with clasped hands, and her 
eyes wide with a nameless dread. ‘‘John,”’ 
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she whispered, and it seemed as though all 
the blood 1n her body had sought her face, 
‘‘was n't there a marriage ceremony ?”’ 

He could not meet the questioning look 
in her eyes. ‘‘ Not what you would call 
a marriage ceremony,”’ he faltered. ‘‘The 
Indians have very primitive ideas of mar- 
riage.’’ And then he broke out in sudden 
pain and anger, ‘‘ You never will forgive 
me, you never can, and the sooner I leave 
the better!’’ 

He had almost reached the door, when 
she sprang in front of him, her slight form 
trembling. ‘‘Don’t ask me to forgive you, 
John Watson,—ask the Lord, and if you 
are truly sorry, He will forgive. Who am 
I that I should set myself above the Lord? 
And, John, I love you, and it seems to me 
I always have.’’ It was the cry of a life- 
time. 

John did not return alone to Puget 
Sound. There were busy days for the 
young couple, but both delighted in work. , 
John set fire to the old log cabin and built 
a large new house for his bride; he would 
have nothing to remind her of his past life. 
Then, when everything was completed and 
they had moved into their new home, 
Martha said to John one evening as they 
walked on the river-bank: ‘‘ There is one 
thing more I want done before my happi- 
ness is quite complete. I wish you would 
bring Henry home,—he is your son, and 
I am afraid his mother neglects him since 
she has married again.”’ 

John caught her up in his strong arms. 
‘** You are not only a good woman, Martha, 
but you are a saint,” he said huskily. 
Mrs. Watson, kneeling beside her hus- 
band’s grave twenty years later, +holding in 
her hand the crumpled letter from her 
lawyers, remembered perfectly the close 
pressure of John Watson’s arms about her 
and the touch of his face against hers. 


Some one called in a sharp voice from 
the house, ‘‘ Mis’ Watson! Mis’ Watson, 
where be ye?”’ 

‘*T am coming,’’ she answered, suddenly 
realizing that the sun had set and that it 
was time to do the chores. ‘‘ Guess I’ve 
been dreaming a good spell,’’ she said 
softly to herself as she scrambled to her 
feet, ‘‘but it ain’t every day a body gets 
good news.’’ She tucked the letter into 
her dress and hurried to the house. 


’ 














The Ending of the Watson Case 
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**Qh, it’s you, Mr. Peterson,’’ she said 
briskly. ‘‘I am sorry I kept you waiting; 
but I had clean forgotten that you were 
coming for the cherries.”’ 

‘**T think you must have had some good 
news.’’ And Mr. Peterson looked closely 
at the eager face of his old neighbor. 
‘‘Anyhow, you are feeling better.’’ 

‘‘T have had good news,’’ said Mrs. 
Watson with solemn gladness. ‘‘I don’t 
mind telling you, since you have always 
been interested in John’s affairs. The Su- 
preme Court has reversed the decision of 
the lower court. They hold that the mar- 
riages according to Indian customs are not 


binding for the State of Washington. That ~ 


makes our marriage legal, without any 
doubt. You don’t know what that means 
to a woman, Mr. Peterson.”’ 

Mr. Peterson, who had been the lifelong 
friend of John Watson, looked up with 
frank admiration from the cherry-pail he 


was filling. ‘‘ You have stood this trouble 
- well, Mrs, Watson, without ever a com- 
plaint. I can’t see what kind of a heart 
Henry Watson has to leave you, who have 
done everything for him, and take up the 
part of that Indian woman. Where’d he 
be to-day if you had n’t brought him up?”’ 

‘* Henry was always a good son to me 
until he got into that wild set. I couldn't 
have asked for a better son than he was 
while he staid at home. Perhaps we judge 
him too hard; it may be that he feels a 
sense of duty to his real mother, although 
she is an Indian.’’ 

‘**Sense of duty!’* said Mr. Peterson, 
scornfully. ‘‘He was after the money 
there was in it. Every half-breed in the 
State felt he had a personal interest.in mak- 
ing you lose your fine farm. I tell you 
what, there will be some wry faces when 
they hear the decision.’’ 

“You haven’t seen Henry, have you, 
of late?’’ asked Mrs. Watson, awkwardly. 
In spite of everything, her heart longed for 
the boy. 

*“No; he went up the river to cruise 
some timber-claims. But he is expected 
back any day now.”’ 

Mr. Peterson had started off with his 
cherries, when a sudden thought made him 
turn. ‘‘ Those Indians and half- breeds 

- have done so much talking and have so 
much feeling about this case, that I’d be a 
little careful how I staid alone nights, just 
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ac first. You can’t trust them. The old 
woman will be glad to have you come over 
and stop with us for a while.” 

‘*Thank you kindly, Mr. Peterson; but 
I would rather stay here. The Indians 
have never troubled me yet, even when 
they’ve been drinking, and I guess they 
won't now.”’ 

It was late when Mrs. Watson finished 
her evening’s work, and sat down beside 
her shaded lamp. Charlie Peterson, her 
neighbor’s eldest boy, came over night and 
morning to milk the cows; but Mrs. Wat- 
son’s active hands found plenty to do be- 
sides. 

‘*T will write him a letter,’’ she thought, 
‘*and tell him that half the farm is his. He 
is the only child, and half Indian or not, it 
belongs to him.’’ 

She sat writing her letter until far into 
the night. When she had finished, she 
leaned back in her chair with a sigh of sat- 
isfaction, and when morning broke she was 
still sitting there with a faint smile on her 
lips and the letter still held tightly clasped 
in her hand. 

It was long after the light in Martha 
Watson’s sitting-room had gone out, that 
a canoe brushed its long nose in the sand 
of the river-bank just in front of the house. 
A tall figure leaped ashore and made fast 
the canoe. Even in the moonlight one 
could see that he was very dark. 

He made his way quietly to the kitchen 
door; it was unlocked, and he entered, 
Fora few seconds he seemed undecided as 
to whether or not he ought to make his 
presence known. Then he took off his 
shoes and moved softly up the back-stairs. 
A little later the sound of a key turning in 
a lock broke the stillness, and then all was 
quiet again. 


Charlie Peterson set the milk-pails down 
on the kitchen floor the next morning with 
a low whistle of surprise. ‘‘ It’s the first 
time Mrs. Watson ever overslept,’’ he said 
aloud to the forlorn-looking cat in the door- 
way! 

He stepped into the sitting-room beyond, 
and his eyes fell on the quiet figure in the 
arm-chair. When he saw the pool of blood 
on the floor at her side, he broke out into 
a cry of terror and ran from the room. 


The sun was shining brightly into the 
window of his small bedroom, when Henry 
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Watson awoke from his deep sleep. It was 
a moment before he could tell where he 
was, and he sprang to his feet and began 
dressing hurriedly. ‘‘ Wonder if mother 
knows I am here,’’ was his first thought. 
Then the fear of meeting her who had 
been more than a mother to his neglected 
boyish self grew upon him and he dressed 
more slowly. 

‘*Mother,”’ he said falteringly, as he 
opened the kitchen door, but there was no 
answer. ‘‘ Mother,’ he called again in a 
louder voice, hurrying on to the sitting- 
room. 

There she sat in her arm-chair, the 
familiar form he knew so well in its neat 
gingham house-dress; but there was a dig- 
nity about the quiet figure that he had 
never seen before. He could not see 
clearly for the blur of tears in his eyes. 
‘*Mother,’’ he faltered, and remorse filled 
his soul for the months of their estrange- 
ment. ‘‘I have come back for your for- 
giveness.”’ But the quiet figure never 
turned, and the poor pinched cheeks were 
cold to his lips. 

‘*OQ God! it is too late!’’ And he knelt 
on the floor at her side, trying vainly to 
warm her chilled hands with his. 

The letter she had written dropped to 
the floor; mechanically he stooped to pick 
it up. When he saw that it was addressed 
to himself, and read what she had written 
of tenderness and of solicitude for his wel- 
fare, the horror of his own ingratitude 
overcame him. For months he had been 
urging on the claims of his Indian mother 
against her, his real mother, and in the 
moment of her triumph her first act had 
been to frame this tender, imploring letter, 
asking for his speedy return. 

But who had done this terrible deed? 
Why had he not thought of this before? 
Who had stolen upon a poor defenseless 
woman in the dark? He began searching 
in a sort of frenzy for some clew. The 
death-wound had been given by some kind 
of a sharp instrument from the rear. The 
room was in order — nothing had been dis- 
turbed. Well, he would sound the ‘alarm 
and let the neighbors know what a das- 
tardly thing had been done. Hatless and 
dazed, Henry Watson rushed off to notify 
the people of the neighborhood; but at the 
door he was frozen with a new terror. 

The yard was filling with a crowd of 
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excited men and boys, and the flowers 
which Martha Watson’s busy hands had 
tended were being trampled under ruthless 
feet. 

‘‘They’ve murdered her,’’ he said in a 
helpless way, feeling that something ought 
to be said. 

Thére was an ominous silence, and then 
it was Mr. Peterson who spoke: “Yes, 
you’re about right; they’ve murdered 
her.”’ 

Instantly the crowd broke into an angry 
hum of voices. Mr. Peterson stepped to 
Henry Watson’s side on the small porch. 

‘*Let us hear what he has to say for 
himself, men,’’ he shouted, and the fierce 
voices sank to whispers. 

‘‘Henry Watson, tell us what you know 
of the murder that’s been done—the mur- 
der of your stepmother, Mrs. Watson.”’ 

‘* Before God, I don’t know anything 
about it. I have just found her dead.”’ 

‘*Let him account for his sudden pres- 
ence here, when he hasn’t been near the 
house before for months,’’ called out a 
voice from the crowd. 

All listened intently for the halting 
answer. 

‘Mother sent for me to come. Bob 
Jones brought word when I was up the 
river. He said she was making herself 
sick because I did n’t come home, and that 
the lawsuit needn’t make any difference. 
I got here about two this morning, and 
then I went up to my room without knock- 
ing, so as not to disturb her. She never 
has locked up this part of the house.’’ 

The men laughed jeeringly. ‘‘ Let him 
account for what he said in Bill James’s 
saloon—that if the courts gave, the farm 
to Mrs. Watson, the Indians would see that 
justice was done, even if it took a bullet or 
two.”’ 

The wretched man groaned aloud. ‘‘A 
fellow ain’t accountable for what he says 
when he’s drunk,”’ he said hoarsely. 

A burly Swede now stepped forward. 
‘“No use to talk any more. He killed 
Mrs. Watson, and we will kill him.’’ 

A dozen horny hands reached forward to 
drag Watson from the porch. He offered 
no resistance to their brute strength, but 
moved on passively with the crowd to a 
thicket of crab-apple-trees behind the 
house. The trees had been his father’s 
pride. 
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The stubborn endurance of his class came 
to his assistance, and by no word or look 
after the first shock was over did he betray 
any interest in the proceedings. A short 
rope was thrown over a limb, and the end 
of the rope placed about Henry Watson’s 
neck. 

‘‘Now, if you have any getting ready todo, 
get ready,’’ said Mr. Peterson, solemnly. 

Henry remembered a lynching in which 
his father had been a ringleader, where the 
condemned man had had no time even for 
a whispered prayer, and he felt that he 
ought to be grateful. 

‘‘T’m ready when you are,’’ he said 
shortly; ‘‘but some time you’ll find out 
that I am innocent.”’ 

Just then a wild figure broke through 
the grove of apple-trees and fought its way 
to Henry’s side. The streaming hair and 
tattered gown betrayed the owner’s sex, 
but in the hoarse voice there was no re- 
semblance to anything womanly. The 
silence of death came over the crowd, for 
the woman was Jennie, Henry’s Indian 
mother. 

‘‘What for do you hang my boy?” 
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she demanded fiercely. ‘‘I killed that 
woman in there,’ pointing scornfully 
toward the house. ‘‘ Here is the knife.” 
And she drew from the folds of her dress 
a blood-stained knife. With incredible 
swiftness, she drew the rope over Henry’s 
head and placed it around her own. 
“*Now!”’ 

For a moment no one spoke; then a 
faint-hearted rancher on the outskirts of 
the crowd coughed uneasily and said some- 
thing about going home, but no one 
moved. 

‘*What made you kill Mrs. Watson?”’ 
asked the stern voice of Mr. Peterson. 

‘*T have let her go too long. She got 
my husband, and then my boy, and now 
the courts give her everything! Kiss me, 
Henry, just once. You’ve kissed her 
lots.”’ 

Henry bent and kissed the face of the 
Indian woman. A deep joy of mother- 
love transformed the wild eyes into some- 
thing beautiful to look upon. She motioned 
the men to do their work quickly, and 
Henry was pushed to one side, his presence 
no longer necessary. 





MISSION BELLS 


I 


TANDING in an orchard-skirted lane, 
Willow-bowered by branches gnarled and old, 
fm) Here at dawn I watch the darkness wane, — 
Yonder swings a gate on hinge of gold! 
Hark! 
Matin bells in rose-wreathed San José 
Calling to their western sister-chime: 
‘*Peal, O peal for birth of crimson day; 
Peal for morn in all its dewy prime!”’ 






| II 
Once again I walk the ancient path, 
Willow-bowered by branches gnarled and old, 
Here at eve I watch the aftermath, 
All its glory suddenly outrolled! 

Hark! 

Vesper bells in Santa Clara’s towers 
Calling to the bells of San José: 
‘*Toll, O toll for sunset’s dying hours, 
Toll for purple passing of the day!”’ 

Clarence Urmy. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


By THOMAS J. KIRK 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


O ONE denies the importance of 
having trained teachers for our 
schools. The only question is how 

best to obtain them. Californians have 
been generous and enthusiastic in support 
of the public schools. Teachers are paid 
good wages, schools are maintained for a 
comparatively long term each school year, 
liberal provisions are made for teachers’ in- 
stitutes and libraries, and normal schools are 
provided for the free and efficient instruction 
of would-be teachers. The result is that 
our teachers are among the finest in the 
Republic, and our schools take rank with 
the best. 

The teachers’ institute has been an im- 
portant factor in bringing our schools and 
teachers to their high standing. Teachers 
have gathered new inspiration year by 
year and have gone back to their work re- 
freshed, determined to labor more ear- 
nestly and to study their work more faith- 
fully. It is perhaps due to aspirations 
awakened at these institutes that teachers 
are asking for better opportunities for self- 
improvement. There is a general desire 
among the teachers of the State to know 
more about their work and the subjects 
which they must teach. Some enter our 
normals; some the universities; some make 
long journeys at considerable expense to 
attend vacation schools; while others, un- 
able to spend the time or the money, en- 
deavor to study at home. It is with the 
hope of meeting this want that I suggest 
the substitution of the summer normal for 
the county institute. 

There are over seventy-four hundred 
teachers now employed in this State, of 
whom less than thirty per cent have had 
professional training. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to provide for training teachers after 
they engage in teaching. 

I believe that the following statements 
will be readily admitted :— 

First. Every teacher ought to be pro- 
fessionally equipped for her work. Certain 
foundation principles underlie the educa- 
tion of the child. These have been wrought 
out and carefully stated by able and faith- 
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ful men and women after long study. For 
a teacher to be ignorant and remain igno- 
rant of these principles is an injustice to 
the child which she attempts to teach. 
Certain methods have proved very helpful 
in education. The bad effects of mistakes 
on the child mind are too serious for the 
teacher to undertake to experiment and 
discover methods wholly for herself. New 
methods are being continually introduced, 
some good, some bad. For the teacher to 
be ignorant of the one or deceived by the 
other is a great wrong to the child. 

Second. Teachers who have had profes- 
sional training need to have their stock of 
knowledge renewed from time to time. 
Methods studied theoretically need to be 
tested by experience. A review of these 
methods after actual schoolroom tests will 
give to them a broader and deeper mean- 
ing. A month spent in school as a student 
will enable the teacher to realize that she 
has a mind yet susceptible of development, 
that the educational world is still wrestling 
with educational problems, and that if she 
would keep abreast of the times she must 
be an investigator and a thinker. 

Third. Many persons enter upon pro- 
fessions as a means of self-support, and 
without considering their fitness or liking 
for the work. They remain in the calling 
because it is easier to remain than to 
change. Such persons frequently obtain 
certificates and teach when they cannot get 
other lucrative employment, and return to 
teaching when other employment fails. 
They are always careful to keep their cer- 
tificates renewed. While it is not desirable 
that teachers be required to pass frequent 
examinations, I submit that it would be 
wise policy to make the continuance or 
renewal of a teacher’s certificate contingent 
upon successful continuous professional 
work, The teacher who is not willing and 
determined to keep abreast of the profes- 
sion ought to be dropped. 

Fourth. Since the State assumes a 
stewardship over the education of the child, 
it is its imperative duty to provide for the 
proper training of those to whom she in- 
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trusts this education, and to see that each 
teacher avails herself of the opportunities 
offered. 

The teachers’ summer training- school 
seems to be the most practical means of 
reaching the teacher at work. Ten or more 
such schools conducted in various portions 
of the State during each vacation season 
would be of incalculable value. The in- 
structors for such schools should be 
licensed, appointed, and paid, by the State. 
They should be persons of scholarly at- 
tainments, yet who have had much experi- 
ence in the common schools. These 
schools should not be places for theorizing 
and speculating, but their time should be 
devoted to the impartation of knowledge, 
to the presentation of tried and accepted 
methods and principles of teaching, and to 
the mental development of the teacher. A 
school should pursue one subject or related 
group of subjects each season, another the 
next, and so on, until through a series of 
years there shall have been a systematic 
study and training in all the subjects of the 
common-school curriculum. — Different 
groups of subjects should be taken up in 
different schools in the same season, and 
the teacher should be free to attend the 
school which best suits her wants. It is 
not necessary that all these vacation 
schools should be in session at the same 
time. The same set of instructors might 
conduct three or more schools in as many 
different places during a single vacation 
season, and the same student might attend 
two or more different schools. Attendance 
should be made obligatory on teachers 
who have not had a course of professional 
training in some school of recognized 
standing. They should be required to 
attend until they have completed a pre- 
scribed course, when they should receive a 
certificate which would entitle them to take 
rank as professional teachers. Professional 
teachers should be required to attend at 
least one session every four years. The 
renewal of certificates and the granting of 
certificates on credentials should be made 
contingent on compliance with the above 
requirements, 

It may be objected that the maintenance 
of these summer schools will be a great 
expense to the State. It will not be so 
expensive as to have our children taught 
by unskilled teachers. Money spent in 
rendering our teachers more efficient is 
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wise economy. The institutes in the vari- 
ous counties as at present conducted cost 
the State $12,000 a year for incidental ex- 
penses. This added to the salaries of 
teachers while in attendance makes a total 
of over $150,000, enough to conduct a 
five-week summer training-school in every 
county in the State. 

It may be further objected that the 
abandonment of the county institute will 
deprive the county superintendent of a 
valuable means of keeping in touch with 
his teachers. In many of the more popu- 
lous counties the institutes must now be 
conducted much like conventions and in 
departments, so that the superintendent 
has little time or opportunity for confer- 
ence with individuals. A system of local 
gatherings would be more valuable to the 
superintendent in learning the wants and 
desires of his teachers, and afford him 
better opportunities for aiding them in their 
work. The time is near when the county 
superintendent must indeed superintend, 
and a deputy in all counties be provided to 
attend to the office work. 

Our State University and our State Nor- 
mal Schools, especially those at San José 
and Los Angeles, may soon be expected 
to enter upon regular work during the en- 
tire year. Continuous sessions are now 
being favorably considered by the regents 
and faculties of all these State institutions. 
Many teachers will then pursue regular 
courses during their vacations, and in time 
become regular graduates. To such per- 
sons methods and principles will have dif- 
ferent meanings from what they have to 
the students who have nevertaught. The 
experience of continuous session in the 
University of Chicago and in the State 
Normal Schools of Minnesota has been 
highly gratifying. I am confident many 
teachers will rejoice when it becomes pos- 
sible for them to pursue regular normal or 
university work during their vacation 
periods, and I predict that such institutions 
as open their doors the year round will be 
rewarded by the enrollment of the most 
desirable class of students during the sum- 
mer season. This new departure in our 
State University and Normal Schools may 
so fully meet the demands of our teachers 
for higher scholasticattainments and greater 
professional skill as to render the establish- 
ment of many summer training-schools un- 
necessary. 
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“SWEET EVALINA” 


By ELWYN IRVING HOFFMAN 


Gs AY down in the valley 
Where the lily first blows, 
And the wind from the mountain 
Ruffles the rose, 
Dwells dear Evalina, 
The fond little dove, 
The belle of the valley, 
The girl that I love!”’ 


It was Clark, coming from the cow- 
corral with a bucket of milk, and sing- 
ing as he came. He had just finished 
his nightly ‘‘wrassle,’’ as he termed it, 
with ‘‘ Sofy,’’ a vicious bovine who gen- 
erally kicked the milk out of the bucket 
and the daylights out of Clark twice a 
day —‘‘in the morning, O so early,’’ and 
the evening, O so late! On this particular 
occasion, however, Sofy had been quite 
well-behaved, and Clark had escaped with 
a whole hide and a whole bucket of milk; 
hence the joyous voice that soared up 
through the purple twilight of the autumn 
evening and warned me of my host's re- 
turn. I had been sitting for a half an hour 
on Clark’s front porch, while Clark did up 
his chores,— smoking my pipe in bache- 
lor meditation, with my eyes scanning the 
brown hills that stretched away and away, 
like a dark ocean; or resting musingly on 
the few faint star-buds that were slowly 
bursting into bloom in the distant sky. 

‘**You may just as well save yourselves 
all that trouble, you stars,’’ I had said, 
‘*for the moon will be up in an hour or 
so, and when she comes you’ll have to 
put on your hats and go home.” 

But the stars would n’t listen to me, and 
kept steadily at work unfolding their golden 
petals, until, by the time Clark had put 
away the milk and joined me on the porch, 
all of them were winking and blinking and 
glimmering and gleaming, like so many 
little bright camp-fires. 

The night was sultry,—indeed, it was 
very sultry. There was no wind abroad, 
none at all. The blue smoke of the autumn 
had drifted in over the hills, and the air was 
surcharged with heat of a most depressive 
kind. It was so oppressive that I turned 
to Clark, when he came out dragging his 
chair behind him, as one flies to the oases 
on a desert. 
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‘‘Clark, for heaven’s sake, sing me a 
song, tell me a story, or dance me a cat- 
schottische! It’s getting mighty ‘monop- 
oly’ here.”’ 

Clark laughed. ‘‘I like it. I jest like 
to set out here on these warm autumn 
evenings an’ look away over the hills, an’ 
watch the stars, an’ think o’ things.”’ 

A silence. Then slowly: ‘‘ Seems as if 
a feller can think o’ things better in the 
dusk like this, when everything is 
shadowy,—same as a feller can talk better 
to his girl when the light’s out.”’ 

‘*Clark,”’ I said, ‘‘did you ever have a 
girl?”’ 

‘* Sure!” 

‘Well, suppose you tell me about her.’ 

Clark was leaning forward in his chair, 
lighting his pipe, and as the match flared 
up I scanned his face closely. It wasa 
very sober face, I thought. ‘‘ Maybe I’ve 
touched ona tender spot,”’ I said to my- 
self. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Clark,” I said 
hastily, ‘‘if you’d rather not speak of it; 
you know I didn’t think when I spoke. 
Let’s talk of something else.’’ 

Clark laughed reassuringly. ‘‘O, that’s 
all O K,”’ he said; ‘‘it happened a long 
time ago, an’ don’t hurt me none now. A 
feller gits over things like that, you know, 
an’ I’d jest as soon tell you about her as 
not; only, there gin’t nothin’ to tell.” 

He smoked on in silence for a while, tip- 
ping backward and forward in his chair, 
his pipe-bowl glaring faintly in the dark at 
regular intervals, which showed that if he 
felt any emotion it did not interfere with 
his lungs. 

‘“You know that ol’ song of ‘Evalina,’ 
don’t you? I was a-singin’ it when I 
came from the corral. Well, her name 
was Evalina, jest like it is in the song, an’ 
she lives ‘way down in th’ valley,’ too. 
I won’t say jest where, or you’d know her, 
mebbe; but I'll tell you that much. I 
never sing that song, or hear it sung, but 
I think of her. Funny, how songs will 
recall places to a feller’s mind! Well, to 
git down to steady pullin’,— it began when 
Eva and me was goin’ to school. She 
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uster come up to school ona little gray 
pony, and as I was the biggest boy there 
and she the oldest girl, we kind of hob- 
nobbed together. I was always there first 
to build the fire for the teacher; and I gen- 
erally unsaddled her pony for her of a 
mornin’, an’ watered it at noon, and got it 
ready for her again at night. Sometimes I 
went with her down the road a ways, talkin’ 
to her, for I was livin’ close to the school- 
house then, and it was on my way home. 
What did she look like? O, she wasn’t 
no great beauty,—a sort of a little round 
dumplin’ of a girl, with clear gray eyes, 
and —and—I think her hair was light, 
though I ain’t sure. But she was smart 
an’ gcod-natured, an’ I got so I fairly wor- 
shiped her.”’ 

Clark sighed —for I distinctly heard it. 

‘*T sometimes wish I was back there 
again—in that ol’ schoolhouse on the 
hill—gatherin’ pine-nuts for the girls, or 
riding Eva’s pony to water down at the 
crick.”’ 

A coyote was yap-yaping somewhere away 
over the shadowy hills; an owl hooted from 
the depths of the ravine below the house; 
a drowsy tinkle from the direction of the 
barn told where ‘‘Sofy’’ was dreamily 
chewing her cud; while a sleepy murmur 
located the little stream of water that flows 
by Clark’s bachelor home. As Clark 
smoked on in silence, dreaming of his 
school-days, I listened to these mellow 
night-sounds, my own thoughts as far 
away as the twinkling stars. Presently, 
the pines around the house began to sigh 
and tremble, as if they were whispering 
something to each other, and a light breath 
of cool wind fanned our cheeks. 

“Ah,” said Clark, ‘‘the moon-wind is 
comin’,—her Majesty’ll soon be on deck 
now.’’ Then, in a different tone: ‘‘ Now, 
about ‘Sweet Evalina.’ When I left school 
we was lovers, an’ Eva had promised to 
marry me as soon as I could git a place of 
my own to live on. We made it all up 
the last day of school, when I was takin’ 
my books home for good. I worked fer a 
feller over in Penn Valley till I got some 
money ahead, an’ then I came over here 
an’ took up this ranch and built a house. 
After a while I got some horses an’ cows 
an’ chickens, an’ had a pretty good start 
of a ranch. I’d been goin’ to see Eva 
every Sunday, and we uster go to dances, 
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and other things, together. Eva's old man 
seemed to like me. pretty well, but her ma 
didn’t, though she didn’t say nothin’, 
Well, one day a family came up here from 
somewhere down towards Marysville, an’ 
settled near Eva’s father’s place. There 
was the old woman, one girl, an’ four or 
five boys. The ol’ lady smoked a pipe an’ 
went barefoot, an’ the whole crowd was 
lazy an’ good-fer-nothin’. All the boys 
drank,— gettin’ full every time they went 
to Grass Valley or Nevada, an’ whoopin’ 
things up jest like ol’ Scar-Faced Dick. 
The youngest one, Bert, was about my age, 
an’ pritty soon he got to goin’ to see Eva. 
Eva’s dad told her what kind of a feller he 
was, an’ said she shouldn’t marry him; 
but her ma kind of took to him, and as 
she ruled that particular ranch, Bert got 
the first show. Funny how a girl’s 
mother’Il do things like that, ain’t it? 
They ’ll claim to be mighty ambitious for 
her, an’ then they’!l marry her off to some 
scalawag that ain’t worth the powder to 
blow him to Halifax, or any other place 
beginning with H. Is’pose if Eva’d had 
lots of grit, like those heroines yo’ read of 
in books, she’d have done different; but 
her ma kept ding-donging at her about 
Bert till Eva got to half believe she liked 
him. Well, the upshot of the whole mat- 
ter was that one Sunday evenin’ when I 
rode down to see her, she told me she was 
goin’ to marry Bert. She was standin’ at 
the front gate when I rode up, an’ I never 
got off my horse. When she told me 
what she had to say, I said: ‘All right, 
Eva; good-by,’ and turned my _ horse 
around; but she called me back, an’ came 
out an’ stood by my horse braidin’ its 
mane. She must have braided it pritty 
tight, fer it stayed that way fer months. 
She wanted to know if I was mad. I told 
her no. If she didn’t care enough fer me 
to marry me, an’ did care enough fer Bert, 
it was all right as it was, though I didn’t 
think she’d be happy with him. I told 
her that I’d loved her ever since she was a 
little girl, an’ had worked hard fer her fer 
over six years, an’ had jest got a little 
home fer her. 

‘“«* But, Eva,’ says I, ‘if you love Bert 
mor’n you do me, why that settles it.’ 

‘*She didn’t say anything, an’ I rode 
away, she watchin’ me from the gate. I 
can see her face yet as she said good-by; 
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an’ I remember the kind of night it was. 
The moon was risin’ behind th’ pines on 
th’ hill, jest as it is now.”’ ' 

I had been watching the moon rise 
while Clark was talking. First, the sky 
had grown lighter and the stars had paled. 
Then the darkness had faded from the hills, 
and I could see them stretching away and 
away, range after range. Then a flash of 
moonlight touched some trees on the hill 
just opposite, and presently, big and yel- 
low and serene, the moon seemed to lift 
itself with one mighty effort above the 
shaggy hill behind us. Then, when I 
turned, the whole world before me was 
bathed in mellow light, and the stars could 
scarcely be seen. The wind had grown 
fresher, and all the trees were whispering; 
and as I looked and listened, I heard the 
owl flap clumsily by on its way to some 
darker recess of the forest. And it was 
on such a poetic scene as this that Clark 
looked when he rode away from Eva! 

‘Did she marry Bert?’ I asked. 

‘*Yes; an’ as you might suppose, he 
jest piled in on the family an’ took th’ 
ranch. The old man fairly hated him, an’ 
finally went crazy over it an’ died; an’ 


Eva ain’t been very do’goned happy, I 
guess. I shouldn’t think she would be 
anyway, for Bert turned out to be the 
worst of the lot. Jest the other day I met 
him an’ two of his brothers comin’ home 
from Grass Valley. Bert had been up 
with a load of hay, an’ to get a load of 
grub, but all they brought back was three 
big loads of whisky. Bert an’ one of the 
brothers was laid out, paralyzed, in the 
bed of the wagon, an’ the other cuss was 
jest able to set on the seat, hold the reins, 
an’ let the horses go.”’ 


‘‘Well, Clark,’’ I said, after a while, 
‘‘let’s sing the chorus of ‘Evalina’ and 
go to bed,— we want to go down and see 
that Chinaman at Rice’s crossing early in 
the morning.” 

So we sang, with voices that would have 
charmed a coyote,— 


“O, Eva-leen-ah! Swe-e-t Eva-leen-ah, 
My love for you will nev-er, nev-er di-i-e! 
Dear Eva-leen-ah! Swe-e-t Eva-leen-ah, 
My love for you will nev-er, nev-er di-i-i-e !” 


Then we knocked the ashes out of our 
pipe-bowls and turned in. 


OLD HOME IN BUTTE 


ROM ’neath closed eyes my loosened spirit went 
Fk Back to the hills of Butte, to that dear scene, 
From which ambition strove my heart to wean, 
My childhood’s home of beauty and content; 
A flowering vale it was, where gray pines bent 
Above the garden gay, the orchard green, 
A white-walled cottage nestled low between, 
And hedge-bound hay-fields rare wild odors spent. 


Along the pebbly path I seemed to glide, 

To reach the porch o’er-hung with roses sweet, — 
When suddenly a burst of voices cried 
Of toil, of worldly triumph, wealth, and pride,— 

I woke;— whistles, bells, swift-passing feet, 

The noise and traffic of the brawling street. 


Lillian Shuey. 











HIS STORY 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SIXTIES 


By KATE T. TILDEN 


HERE were not many of us in the 

little mountain settlement above 

Chico, in 1862. My uncle and I 

located in a pretty, wild valley where Rock 

Creek comes flowing down from the heights 

beyond, and the poppies and shooting-stars 

spangle the earth with gold and purple in 

the first glad days of spring, when Nature 

dons her gala-day attire, and the song- 
birds sing their sweetest. 

Determined as we were to make our for- 
tunes, we decided that our project of open- 
ing a mill was fully warranted by the number 
of families thereabouts. Twenty souls in 
all comprised the settlement. The Law- 
rences, mother, father, and three daughters, 
a mile below us, while half a mile above, in 
the cafion, the prettiest and wildest spot of 
all, lived the ‘‘Dagoes,’’ as we Yankees 
called them in private. 

Visitors to the mill exclaimed about the 
beauty of the spot, as they drove up the 
winding road and caught glimpses of the 
gray mill-building, neat cottages, and white- 
washed barns, set off by the green back- 
ground broad fields of waving wheat. Those 
early days were happy ones,— till that hot 
day in July, 1862, when Belle Lawrence 
and her sister, riding double on their old 
black horse, came merrily up to our cot- 
tage, to ask the loan of our pony. 

‘*We are bound up the caiion, berrying, 
and thought, perhaps, you would lend us 
Jack for the occasion, if you will let Artie 
come with us as escort.”’ 

Artie was my only boy, as bright a lad 
as ever grew, a little fellow of nine, who 
spent most of his time at his mother’s side, 
learning his lessons, or with me in the mill. 
Already he could handle much of the mill 
machinery, — he was fast gaining the knowl- 
edge of his father’s trade. But for all his 
old-fashioned ways, he was yet a child; the 
prospect of a berrying-trip up the wild glen 
he loved so well, with the sweet bird-sounds 
and mysterious whispers, made his eyes 
dance, and his eager ‘‘ May I, father ?”’ 
*rought the quick response from me, ‘‘ Yes; 

i mother has no objections.’’ 
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‘*Mother’’ always was nervous, it took 
all our persuasive powers to win her con- 
sent. Even when won, it was with a fore- 
boding of evil that her reluctant ‘‘ Yes ”’ 
came, making Artie skip with delight, as his 
mother put up a lunch for him. 

The happy trio started off in glee,— we 
could hear their gay laughter and calls to 
the ‘‘ Dagoes’’ as they passed the vine- 
wreathed shanty - home’ of our Spanish 
friends. 

‘*T just know something dreadful is go- 
ing to happen,”’ said wife to me. ‘‘ If noth- 
ing worse comes they may meet the bear. 
What on earth would those two girls do if 
they should ?”’ 

We had long been waiting for the bear 
which had been marauding our sheep- 
folds; three lambs were missing from our 
flock, Mr. Lawrence had lost a calf, and the 
‘‘Dagoes’’’ one after another, had been 
silently spirited away in the dead of night. 

A hunting-party was being organized; 
when the moon should reach her full, ven- 
geance was to be meted to the thief. 

All day wife worried over the children up 
in the pretty gorge where the vines and 
flowers grow thick, and the gnarled live- 
oaks sway their great arms in the gentle 
breeze, inviting one to sleep restfully in 
their loving embrace; all day she kept 
gazing toward the hills, hoping to see the 
little cavalcade returning, laden with their 
spoils of luscious blackberries, which grow 
so plentifully among the hills, each girl 
decked with wild flowers, like some May 
Queen of the olden time. 

I kept laughing at her fears. ‘‘Oh now, 
mother My words froze; there 
came Jack on the gallop, a small form cling- 
ing wildly to his mane, crying out some un- 
intelligible words. 

The horse stopped, trembling, at my 
command, With white face I lifted Artie 
from the saddle, blood streaming from his 
right hand, which hung useless at his side. 
He was scarcely able to speak, but we 
finally made out the whole cruel story from 
his broken words. 
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Some distance from him Belle and Josie 
were diligently gathering the berries, when 
they were suddenly startled by the fright- 
ened snorting of the horses. Artie raised 
his head in time to see Belle fall silently to 
the ground, shot through the heart by an 
arrow; before heand Josie could reach each 
other, a second dart laid her beside her 
sister. Then life returned to his terrified 
body. Seizing Jack, he gave the command, 
‘*Home!”’ and the horse, knowing well the 
danger, leaped forward. 

Yes; Artie escaped with his life but by a 
hand’s-breadth. As he turned for a last hor- 
rified glance at the scene, a large Indian sent 
a last revengeful arrow after the retreating 
figure, and the boy’s right hand hung limp. 


Many old settlers in that part of the 
country will remember the night that fol- 
lowed the cruel murder of the Lawrence 
girls, July 6, 1862. Late that night, our 
neighbors gathered with us in the stone 
mill, We dared not venture up the cafion 
after the poor girls, but a messenger had 
been dispatched to the village fifteen miles 
away, summoning aid in case of more 
trouble. 

Suddenly in the bright light (a three- 
quarters moon shone in the heavens), a 
stealthy figure appeared, creeping around 
the barn. No one hesitated long, especially 
when two other black forms loomed into 
the light. Now the ‘‘bear’’ mystery was 
explained. Three shots rang out on the still 
night air; two dark forms leaped upward, 
then fell back motionless to the ground, to 
be replaced by others as formidable. War 
was On in earnest; we realized that. 

Numbers were against us, but our women 
could handle rifles nigh as well as we could, 
and we were fortified in the strong stone 
mill. Back and forth sped bullets and 
arrows, the still night rang with sharp rifle- 
cracks and hideous war-whoops; the fair 
moonlight was sullied with powder-smoke. 

Our time was well occupied between 
shooting and watching the wooden cottages 
of the settlement swallowed by the fires 
the red-coats, in their spite, had started 
in odd places. Of our homes, which we 
had built with toil and trouble, where we 
hoped to pass our lives in peace, nothing 
was left now but ashes. 
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Every moment the savages moved nearer, 
nearer our improvised fort,—only a ques- 
tion of time and they would burst the door. 
No one would contemplate the sequel. 

The cries of our children lent courage to 
our hearts as the fight waxed hotter and 
our horrible fate stared us more certainly 
in the face. Those cries were answered 
by savage yells from the enemy as they 
charged wildly toward the mill. Faster 
blazed the fire from the fort. Would aid 
never come? Had our messenger fallen, 
killed by those human wolves? Two— 
three o’ clock, — our ammunition was giving 
out; but now and again some red man, 
venturing closer than his brothers, was 
picked as a target by us, as men and 
women fired steadily from the windows. 
Four o’clock,— a shout fell on our strained 
ears that sent a prayer of heartfelt thanks- 
giving upward from men and women both. 
At last succor had arrived. 

The savages gradually fell back under 
the fusillade from the determined villagers. 
A few parting shots laid low one or two of 
the brave men who had risked their lives 
for us. But a short half hour and we were 
saved and making preparations to leave 
our desolate ranches. 

Only the stone mill, ivy-covered, stands 
beside the murmuring river, a monument 
to the martyrs who died in that last wild 
butchery in the valley; all else was de- 
stroyed long ere aid reached us. The fol- 
lowing day a party of sturdy men, armed 
to the teeth, rode up the cafion in search 
of the two dead girls; a most thorough in- 
vestigation, however, of every nook and 
cranny and brush-heap revealed nothing 
for which they searched, and with bowed 
heads the party sorrowfully returned to us. 
Painfully, gently, the news was broken to 
Mrs. Lawrence, who waited patiently for 
her loved girls’ return. Thank God! she 
never realized the full import of the story. 

You know now the reason why the dear 
white-haired lady with her mournful eyes 
goes hunting, hunting all the long days for 
the daughters who never come. You 
know the story of Artie’s missing hand. 
Do you wonder that we avoid the valley 
as much as possible? The sight of it sad- 
dens us as only they are saddened who 
have passed through like trials. 











CAMPING IN A GOVERNMENT FOREST 
RESERVATION ; 


THE WOODLANDS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By JOHN H. 


widely known, too, are all the more 

accessible portions of the great 
Sierra, where every summer thousands of 
campers from the cities and farmsteads of 
the plains find rest and recreation. Less 
known, however, are the mountain ranges 
of Southern California, — south of Teha- 
chapi, as we say, — though no less are the 
opportunities here for adventurous travel, 
while the conditions met with are peculiarly 
interesting, and the landscape has a beauty 
all its own. Dense coniferous forests, like 
those of the Sierra Nevada, with their 
thousand singing streams, cannot be 
found here. Forests, truly there are, but 
of very different character, and with their 
growth of tall pines and firs much more 
sparse and _ scattered. Streams, too, 
abound; but the greater part of them are 
mere intermittent torrents overfed by the 
winter rains and then discharging their 
swollen waters incontinently upon the low- 


lands, but during the long, dry summer 
vanishing into the depths of the earth, 


leaving as melancholy mementoes of their 
brief, turbulent existence, the arid, desolate 
‘* washes’’ which often mar the face of the 
fairest vales of Southern California. Or 
it may be, as in some cases, the streams 
are not at fault, but have merely yielded 
themselves to the exigencies of civilization, 
being tapped in the cafions near their head- 
waters and diverted into the flumes and 
reservoirs of the irrigation works upon 
which the welfare of our far-famed orange 
and lemon groves is vitally dependent. 
Closely connected alike with the inter- 
mittency of the streams, and with the con- 
trol of the water supply by artificial means, 
is the matter of forest reserves. Though 
it remains still an open question whether 
the presence of woodlands does or does not 
increase the amount of rainfall, it is, never- 
theless, an established fact that forest-cover 
on mountain slopes aids very materially in 
its conservation. The trees, underbrush, 
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and herbage, retard the flow of the fallen 
water over the surface of the ground; the 
accumulated leaf-mold absorbs it like a 
sponge; the roots assist it to percolate 
through the soil, and the shade of heavy 
foliage protects it from evaporation. Thus 
the rain-water passes very rapidly into the 
soil, where, safe from evaporation, it gradu- 
ally feeds the springs, the gentle but con- 
tinuous flow of which secures a compara- 
tively uniform supply of water the year 
round. How different is the case where 
the forest-cover has been burned off or 
otherwise removed. There the bulk of the 
precious fluid, as fast as it falls, flows rapidly 
down the naked slopes, swells the streams 
for the time to raging torrents, and is borne 
off in flood, perhaps devastating the low- 
lands on its way, to be lost in the ocean. 

All who have occasion to ponder these 
facts are led inevitably to the conclusion 
that the preservation, and, if need be, res- 
toration, of the forest-cover of the areas 
surrounding water-sources is essential to 
the continued welfare of the sections de- 
pendent on those sources. So is it matter 
of congratulation that an enlightened policy 
on the part of our Government has led to 
the establishment of forest reserves cover- 
ing important watersheds in many parts of 
this country, even though that policy has 
not yet extended to the very necessary 
step of patrolling the reservations, to say 
nothing of the application to them of a 
rational system of forest control and man- 
agement.* 

There are four such reservations in 
Southern California. Threeof them occupy 
a practically continuous belt of country 
covering the main mountain chain com- 
posed of the Sierra Madre, San Bernardino, 
and San Jacinto Mountains, and including 
within their limits the highest peaks in this 
part of the State. These reserves are all 
y An exception to this statement will be noted by those 
who have read Captain Lockwood's article on * Uncle 


Sam’s Troopers in the National Parks of California,'’ in 
the April OvERLAND.—Eb. 
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of recent establishment. The San Gabriel, 
the most westerly, with an area of about 
nine hundred square miles, or over half a 
million acres, was set aside by President 
Harrison in 1892; while the San Bernardino 
and San Jacinto reservations, each with an 
area of eleven hundred and fifty square 
miles, or nearly three-quarters of a million 
acres, were established by President Cleve- 
land in 1893 and 1897, respectively, the 
setting aside of the latter being one of the 
latest of his official acts. It will be seen 
that these reserves extend through Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, and Riverside 
counties and into San Diego County, thus 
protecting the water-sources upon which 
all the important citrus districts of this part 
of the State depend for their irrigation 
water. In fact, the importance of these 
forest reserves to the citrus industry can 
scarcely be overestimated. The fourth 
reservation is the smallest of all, and in- 
deed is but a tiny domain compared with 
the others. It occupies Trabuco Cafion 
and the adjacent slopes on the border-line 
of Orange and Riverside counties, and 
its area is only about seventy-five square 
miles. 

An enthusiastic interest in all forestry 
matters engendered in the writer a desire 
to spend some time in one of these reserva- 
tions. For various reasons, chiefly of con- 
venience, the San Gabriel reservation was 
chosen, and thitherward, with light wagon 
and camping outfit, he and the best of 
comrades set out one bright June day. 
Our immediate destination was Mount 
Gleason, a fine peak in the western portion 
of that reservation and a few miles from 
the mountain town of Acton, Los Angeles 
County. 

Leaving Santa Monica, our way lay 
through the extensive grounds of the 
National Soldiers’ Home, along the Ca- 
huenga foothills, then northward through 
the pass of that name, from the summit 
of which half a century ago Frémont 
beheld as fair a prospect as ever un- 
rolled itself before the eyes of man. We 
paused a moment to enjoy it as it is to-day, 
— on the left, the long sweep of the San 
Gabriel Valley rising eastward to the lofty 
wall of the Sierra, and to the southward 
losing itself in misty distances; on the 
right, one long stretch of golden grain- 
fields rolling away westward to the far blue 
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line of the Pacific. A final glance at that 
blue sea-line, which we were not to behold 
again until we should descry it afar from 
the summit of the Sierra, then we turned 
our faces inland and descended the pass to 
the San Fernando Valley, with its curious 
contrasts of fruitful orchard and barren 
waste. Crossing this, visiting the Mission 
on our way, we climbed laboriously the 
steep divide pierced by perhaps the longest 
railroad tunnel in the State. 

Here we left behind the country of the 
sycamores, and invaded the land of the cot- 
tonwoods. By the roadside, in corners of 
the fields, shading the dooryards at New- 
hall, everywhere they met the eye, their 
fresh green foliage trembling to the slightest 
air, beckoning the tired wayfarer from the 
hot, glaring, dusty road to shady depths of 
coolness and repose. We saw them often 
in the long defile of the Soledad Pass, from 
the homesteads embosomed in them, in 
fertile nooks of the lower Soledad, to the 
pastoral surroundings of the old paper-mill 
near Acton. 

Several days we loitered in the Soledad, 
delighting in its silences and loneliness; for 
though it is the highway from the populous 
valleys of the southern counties to the 
broad plains of the great central valley, 
there is little enough travel through it now- 
adays, except upon the railroad. Save for 
that thin bright streak of metal, and the 
occasional reverberating scream and rumble 
of the passing train, one might well imagine 
himself back in the days when Vasquez 
haunted the Soledad and ruthlessly levied 
tribute on the miners who passed down that 
way with gold toil-won from the desert or 
from the mountain fastnesses: A ruined 
cabin in the narrow gorge above Lang 
Station might be the very place where 
‘*Old Tex,’’ after the capture of Vasquez, 
made his dramatic but unsuccessful at- 
tempt to take Chaves, the lieutenant of the 
band. Well named, indeed, is El Cafion 
de la Soledad, and in its still recesses, 
sleeps Nature rarely beautiful, like the 
princess of the tale, awaiting him who 
comes a-wooing her. 

Rambling on up the pass, we arrived at 
the little mountain town of Acton, twenty- 
six hundred feet above sea-level, and some 
eight or ten miles from the summit of our 
mountain goal. Acton lies in the midst of 
mountains rich in auriferous rocks, and 














An Acton Bee-Ranch on a Mountain Covered with White Sage 


many are the gold-mines in its vicinity. 
The air at these altitudes is like a good 
champagne, ciear, dry, and wonderfully in- 
vigorating, the locality at the same time 
being sheltered from the distressing winds 
which sweep the Antelope Valley farther 
. north, Naturally the neighborhood has 
become to some extent a resort for inva- 
lids. The mountains immediately sur- 
rounding the town, and extending back to 
the north and west, are bare of large timber, 
but plentifully dotted with junipers and 
covered with sagebrush, which affords ex- 
cellent pasturage for innumerable colonies 
of industrious bees, this being one of the 
best honey-producing districts in the State. 
To the south and east, however, lie the 
loftier, forest-covered peaks of the Sierra 
Madre, and thither, after replenishing our 
stores of necessaries, we turned. 

Back a mile or two along the ‘‘ wash”’ 
of the Santa Clara, and then up a long, 
narrow, winding cafion lies the road into 
the Forest Reserve. Below, to the right, 
amid most picturesque surroundings stands 
the old paper-mill, its immense water-wheel 
hanging idle, though for no lack of grist, 
for the yuccas which it was intended to 
turn into paper still flourish as nothing 
else can in the desert just beyond. Up the 
cafion we went until the road ended 
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abruptly at a little mountain ranch,— a few 
dozen apple-trees knee-deep in purple- 
blossomed alfalfa, and a tiny. cabin of pine 
shakes which seemed a mere incident to a 
huge stone chimney. The owner, an old 
bachelor miner, met us with the character- 
istic greeting that we were ‘‘ welcome as 
water.’? We camped over night under the 
inevitable cottonwood hard by his cabin, 
and by the camp-fire he told us many 
stories of stirring times on the Tuolumne, 
and of lonely prospecting trips among the 
mountains of the south. In the morning 
he directed us to the Gleason trail, and 
leaving horse and wagon with our hospi- 
table host, we packed our outfit up the 
mountain. Long and toilsome was the 
climb, the trail but a miner’s pack-trail 
‘*brushed out’’ through the yuccas, 
greasewood, lilac, and wry-limbed manza- 
nita, on the mountain-side, and in places 
precariously built up with brush and gran- 
ite chips across the face of a precipice, 
where a single slip might mean a sheer fall 
of several hundred feet to the tops of the 
oaks below. 

On the ascent, the view widens rapidly 
to the north, where beyond the intervening 
ridges lies the level expanse of the Ante- 
lope Valley with the Tehachapi range blue 
in the distance, but not until the summit 
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is reached does one appreciate the magni- 
tude of the outlook from these heights. 
Southward, peak after peak in endless 
variety of form and coloring; north and 
east the shimmering expanse of the Mojave 
Desert lost in the luminous haze of a sum- 
mer’s day; westward, the sinuous length 
of the Soledad, with its shining river 
thread and the quaint shapes weatherworn 
on its clayey ridges, then fold upon fold 
of mountain and valley, one noble dome 
rising majestic over all, and far away on the 
very bound of vision the dim gray line 
where sky and ocean meet. 

Ina hollow commanding the eastern out- 
look, beneath the shade of tall pines, we 
made the camp which was our abiding- 


ing off precipitously to the south and east, 
but to the north and west sloping more or 
less gradually into narrow cafions, most 
of which debouch into the great Soledad 
Cafion, their waters feeding the upper 
reaches of the Santa Clara River. On 
this magnificent site Nature untrammeled 
has played the landscape architect with a 
free and lavish hand, but withal a touch 
as true and delicate as bold. The main 
feature, of course, is the forest growth. 
The tall pines and cedars are seldom closely 
crowded together, but stand for the most 
part somewhat aloof from each other, now 
in lordly groups, now in stately aisles, 
affording vistas of magnificent distance, 
and again apart, crowning some prominent 








Acton — From the Schoolhouse 


place from nightfall till the level rays of the 
morning sun struck again across the desert, 
firing to amethyst the cold gray of the 
morning mists and flooding all the plains 
with glory. The days were spent in ex- 
ploring the neighboring slopes and cafions, 
botanizing, hunting, or simply idling and 
musing to the melody of the wind among 
the pines. In the forest mere existence is 
oftentimes sheer happiness compared with 
which the pleasures of the city are as the 
tinkling of a mandolin to the full diapason 
of an organ. 

The top of Mount Gleason is a natural 
park many hundred acres in extent. In 
configuration it is a rolling plateau break- 


point in solitary majesty.* Scattered all 
through them are conifers of the younger 
generations, of all ages and sizes, from the 
seedlings a foot or two in height to the 
lusty young giants almost rivaling their 
sires; while here and there in impressive 
contrast appears the leafless trunk of some 
hoary veteran, palsied with age, but still 
erect, defying the elements. Here and 
there, too, are the prostrate forms of giants 
ripe with years, fallen to decay. Mingled 
with the conifers are oaks and other smaller 
trees, diversifying the landscape with their 
variety of foliage and habit. Beneath all 
is a sward of grasses and other low herb- 
age, springy to the foot as turf and spangled 
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Gold-Mill on Mount Gleason 


with innumerable flowers. Where the 
gullies break steeply out of the mountain’s 
flanks stand the serried ranks of the big- 
coned Douglas spruce, extending down into 
the cations, marshaled in brave array like 
the columns of a kingly pageant, while 
occasionally among them towers the noble 
form of a stately sugar-pine, a royal herald 
with outstretched arms dispensing largess. 

Near the head of a long gully, con- 
venient toa perennial spring of clear, cold 
mountain water, stands a typical miner’s 
cabin built of pine slabs, rough-hewn from 
the log, nailed to timbers similarly wrought, 





with roof of split pine ‘‘shakes.’’ The 
door, the shutters of the unglazed windows, 
and the furnishings within,— table, chairs, 
bunks, and shelves,—are alike of rough- 
hewn pine. The only other material used 
in the construction is the rock of which 
the massive stone buttress of a fireplace is 
built. The spring behind the cabin is not 
the only one on the mountain-top. There 
are several at different points, decked about, 
even in July, with scarlet mimulus, tall 
ferns, airy columbines, and other moisture- 
loving plants. A few yards from the cabin 
door the end of a rude ladder projecting 


An Outdoor Gold-Mill, Mount Gleason 
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above a platform of rough planks, reveals 
the shaft of a gold-mine, and nearer the 
spring, dug out on the side-hill, is the level, 
stone-paved floor of a rude arrastre, with 
its dump-heap of tailings below. Of such 
mines, or rather prospects more or less 
worked, there are five or six on this sum- 
mit alone, and indeed all the mountains in 
this part of the reservation are dotted with 
mining-claims located before the reserva- 
tion was established. The adjustment of 
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gerous, because more insidious, enemy is 
the scorpion, which occurs occasionally in 
dry sandy creek-bottoms, and is likely to 
craw] unobserved into clothing or bedding. 
One grows quite attached to the little 
horned toad, common in these wilds. 
Judged by some standards, he is not a 
beauty, but it cannot be denied that he has 
many good points about him. _ Birds, in 
the summer-time at least, one looks for in 
vain. Excepting the game-birds men- 


Paper-Mill near Acton 


the various rights involved promises an 
interesting task for the Department of the 
Interior. 

There is good hunting in the reserva- 
tions, both of small and large game. Quail, 
doves, and fat gray pine-squirrels, abound 
upon the heights, and the chaparral of the 
lower slopes and the cajfion is full of rabbits, 
both jacks and cottontails. Deer may be 
had for the stalking, and he who knows 
where to look for bear is rarely disap- 
pointed, though Bruin’s range becomes 
more restricted every year. Rattlesnakes 
must be looked out for, though they are 
less common on the upper slopes than in 
the cafions, and even here I have gone for 
weeks without seeing one. A more dan- 


tioned and the ubiquitous jay, there are 
none to be seen. 

Much might be said of the condition of 
the timber in the reserves, as typified in 
this locality, of possible means for its con- 
servation and regulated use, and of the 
problems of afforestation, and of sylvicul- 
ture generally, which are involved in the 
proper management ofthereserves. These, 
however, are considerations for the special- 
ist rather than for the general reader, and 
they apply with equal force, though in dif- 
fering degree, to the whole of our national 
forest domain. The especial significance 
of the southern reservations of California 
lies in the fact that certain conditions, which 
in the absence of a rational system of forest 
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Big Trees on Mount Gleason 


control must eventually prevail in all our 
forest regions, are here intensified, so that 
one gets a plainer view of them and can 
see, so to speak, the very bones of the 
situation. No observant and thoughtful 
person can journey through the valleys of 
Southern California without being im- 
pressed by the enormous and rapidly in- 
creasing acreage dependent upon irrigation 
for the maturing of crops. He must re- 
mark also the extent of arid ‘‘ wash”’ 
lands from which the fertility has been 
swept by unbridled winter floods. If, in 
addition, he continues his journey into the 
mountains and notes there the fire-swept 








slopes, wholly or partially denuded of vege- 
tation, which often finds great difficulty in 
re-establishing itself unaided, he cannot 
help realizing that, irrespective of the im- 
portant question of future timber supplies, 
there is here urgent need for the adoption 
of a thorough, far-reaching, and effective 
forest policy. Happily the great water- 
sheds here are now preserved from the dan- 
gers incident to private ownership, and the 
way is clear for governmental work in the 
right direction. May the time soon come 
when our wise men of the West shall appre- 
ciate fully the economic importanec of such 
work and insist upon due provision for it! 
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The Rose Porch 


COLLEGE LIFE AT 


MILLS 


By FRANCES SMITH 


on education, draws an interesting 

comparison between a boys’ and a 
girls’ school, in the respect of physical edu- 
cation in each, and concludes his observa- 
tions with these words upon the ‘ Estab- 
lishment for Young Ladies !”’ 


fH] ERBERT SPENCER, in his essay 


During five months we have not once had 
our attention drawn to the premises by a shout 
oralaugh. Occasionally girls may be observed 
sauntering along the paths with their lesson- 
books in their hands, or else walking arm-in- 
arm. Once, indeed, we saw one chase another 
round the garden; but with this exception, 
nothing like vigorous exertion has been visible. 


The above was written presumably of an 
English school for young ladies about the 
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year 1860. Whether such schools have 
changed since then, we are not concerned to 
inquire, but it is by no means a true picture 
of the life of the American college girl of 
to-day. If, perhaps, earlier in the century 
the idea obtained, that a woman’s college 
meant ‘‘all work and no play,”’ and exer- 
cise was rigidly taken as a part of the 
work, the end of the century brings a 
better plan, which is, to forget the idea 
of exercise, in the pleasure derived from it; 
to make duty and inclination so insepara- 
ble, that the bright face of the one hides 
the sterner lineaments of the other, for the 
time being; and to see that healthy, adap- 
tive play has a recognized, acknowledged 
place in the routine of college life. 
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Mills College, situated so far from the 
‘*madding crowd,’’ that the students giv- 
ing their college yell at the top of their 
voices disturb no one, and yet so near to 
San Francisco, that the echoes of the city 
are distinctly heard, has a college life 
peculiarly its own. There is so much op- 
portunity for outdoor life that the students 
take advantage of it in every way. Two 
tennis-courts offer good grounds for private 
practice, to defeat rival champions at public 
triumphs, and the young ladies play with a 
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its summons, the students gather round to 
cheer their favorite players, or encourage a 
weak member; andafter a particularly good 
score, assure each other that the white and 
gold of the Mills team are sure to be the 
winning colors in the next inter-collegiate 
contest. Bicycling is in great favor, and 
the hard, well-sprinkled roads witness many 
of the students sprinting along on their 
level course. 

And always there are the beautiful 
grounds, the miles of wooded paths, the old 
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The Physical Laboratory 


grace and skill that only continued out- 
door exercise gives. 

Then there are pedestrian clubs, and the 
cherry-orchards of Haywards, the meadows 
of San Lorenzo, the slopes of Moraga Val- 
ley, Joaquin Miller’s picturesque home, 
and the inevitable deserted gold-mine of all 
California scenery, are each visited in their 
turn, by Treadwell Clubs, or Straight- 
forward Walkers. Basket-ball is a favorite 
recreation — and when the bugle-call of the 
club sounds for practice, as the team obeys 





oaks, the lake, the tangled snarl of the wild 
blackberry bushes winding adown the bank, 
the dank corners where the maidenhair 
fern hides; then billowing against the dark 
evergreen, the soft bloom-foam of the or- 
chards, or the riotous beauty of the poppy- 
fields, all combine to make outdoor life 
a strong, health-giving reality, in this 
woman’s college of the West. 

The social life of the college impresses 
itself strongly on the students. Receptions 
are given by the juniors to the seniors, or 

















The Basket- 


by the sophomore class to the entering 
freshmen, and the girls are as particular 
about their attire as if it were their début; 
their escorts are as studiously polite as the 
most exacting young lady could wish. 
They see that their partner’s card is filled 
for the dances, that she is served with re- 
freshments, and at the close of the even- 
ing’s festivities, they attend her home with 
many a lingering good-night. 

The favorite recreation hall at the college 
is ‘‘The Gym,’’ as the gymnasiun. is 
popularly called. Each Friday evening is 
set apart for recreation, and then the stu- 
dents learn ‘‘there is a time to dance,”’ 
and do so to their hearts’ content. But, 
on special occasions, the old ‘‘ Gym’? is 
transformed. Private boxes appear at the 
side as if by magic, orchestra-chairs occupy 
a front place, and even to the doors the 
house is filled with a sympathetic audience. 
Sometimes it is a gay operetta written by 
the students, ’99 having given a very 
pretty one. Again it is a Greek play by 
the seniors, or a Latin one by the less am- 
bitious sophomores. Woods, flowers, and 
vines, make it a forest of Arden, on 
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Ball Team 


occasions, when the Mu Sigma Sigma, the 
college fraternity, entertains its guests; for 
the obliging old ‘‘Gym”’ lends itself to 
many uses. Then there are individual 
teas and receptions, class-teas and after- 
noons at-home, thus giving a charming 
social life to the students, the convention- 
alities of which they observe with minutest 
care. 

On Washington’s Birthday a visitor at 
Mills College would think ‘‘ye ancient 
colonial dames’’ had assembled to wel- 
come him. Madam Randolph of Virginia, 
stiff and stately, assists Mrs. Washington 
in receiving the guests. Pretty Dolly 
Madison is yonder, talking with Elizabeth, 
the Quaker spouse of ‘‘the first great 
American,’’ and others cluster round to 
listen to her vivacious wit. 

Admission Day, September gth, is al- 
ways kept; the year’s work has begun, the 
athletic teams, or clubs, have been organ- 
ized, and it is a good time for the inaugura- 
tion of college hospitalities, a good time to 
say, ‘‘We are organized for our year’s 
work and recreation; let us give a thought 
to the social life among us.’’ 








Nathaniel Gray Hall 


Then, when the year is almost closed, 
when the bustle of commencement is al- 
ready heard and the shadows of parting 
already falling, Founder’s Day comes, and 
the Alumnz gather from far and near to be 
at their college home on May 4th. There 
is a special parlor in the Nathaniel Gray 
Hall where the Alumnz hold their meet- 
ings, transact their business, and welcome 
the seniors to their midst. After luncheon, 
the “old girls’’ scatter, and wander at 
will over the college, note the changes, the 
improvements, and wish, mayhap, that 
they were at school again. Here is a group 
in the Art-Room, where the faces of 
Murillo’s, Correggio’s, and Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas look down with their undying in- 
spiration of love. There is a knot of 

lumnz in the French Room, finding 
familiar places in the views from Paris 
which adorn its walls. Yonder is a cluster 
of those to whom the Parthenon, the Tem- 
ple of Theseus, the Castle of San Angelo, 
are sacred spots, and they walk up and 
down, seeing everywhere beautiful pictures 
to add to those on ‘‘Memory’s walls.’’ 
For pictures, good pictures, are hung in 
hall and room, and the Alumnz greet the 
old with fond remembrance and welcome 
the new to honored companionship. — In 
the Faculty Room some are looking at the 
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curriculum and noting the 
development of the liter- 
ary life of the college. 
They are feeling that un- 
der this social charm, these 
athletic sports, is a strong, 
throbbing current of vigor- 
ous intellectual life which 
buoys and supports these 
as the ocean bears the 
white ships upon its 
bosom. 

As they pass into the 
library and meet a group 
of college girls in cap and 
gown, who are diligently 
reading for themes, or 
studying for discussions, 
they catch a glimpse of 
the undercurrent of that 
trained thought which real- 
izes that acquirement of 
every kind has a value 
‘‘both as knowledge and_ discipline.’’ 
There are enough elective courses to 
enable the student not only to take 
those branches necessary to discipline 
the mind to accurate observation, close 
thinking, careful deductions, which are 
necessary for a good foundation, but on 
the completion of these, to follow special 
pursuits, for the fuller knowledge of favor- 
ite subjects. 

Founder's Day at Mills! The old 
haunts are revisited, the old paths retrod, 
old friendships renewed, old faces remem- 
bered, the old school life is linked to the 
new, and the spirit of loyalty and love to 
Mills of its Alumnz grows stronger each 
year, as the ‘‘ girls come home.’’ 

In the years to come, when this pioneer 
woman's college of the Pacific Coast shall 
have developed into all that its youth 
promises, when generous endowment of its 
chairs shall have led to the highest success, 
when Mills College, fully equipped, shall 
be the greatest woman’s college in the 
United States, her students, her Alumne, 
inspired by her influence shall mount 


Higher and yet more high 
into the broadest fields of womanly power 


and influence, and their proudest boast shall 
be, ‘‘I am an Alumna of Mills College.’’ 











Stages of Growth — To-day 


SHALL THERE BE A WOMAN’S COLLEGE IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


By JANE SEYMOUR KLINK 


PRESIDENT MILLS ALUMN-® ASSOCIATION 


N THE San Francisco Chronicle of 
Sunday, March 26th, an article upon a 
**California College for Women”’ at- 

tracted my eye. The writer of this article 
‘* called attention to the fact that there exists 


fornia would have a woman’s college, and 
that there was no better place than Pasa- 
dena, and it would become under certain 
conditions the greatest woman’s college in 
the United States. 

This article interests me very much, both 
from a public and a personal point of view, 
and I come not to disprove what the 
writer says, ‘‘but here I am to speak that 
which I do know."’ There is, there has 
been for fifteen years, ‘‘a woman’s college 
west of the Alleghanies,’’—a college given 














At Benicia in 1852 


no woman’s college of high grade 
west of the Alleghanies.’”’ There- 
upon a movement was started in 
Pasadena to have a woman’s col- 
lege, and have it there. The com- 
mittee has incorporated, and various 
amounts, from ten thousand dollars 
down, have been given. 

President David Starr Jordan wrote, 


Mills in 1871 





saying that he believed there was an 
opening for such a college on this coast, 
and that the time was coming when Cali- 
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to the State of California, its charter upon 
the same legislative act which incorporated 
Stanford, its curriculum, in the courses 








Main Entrance 


which it offers, parallel with those same 
courses at Smith, Wellesley, or Bryn-Mawr. 
Mills College, named for its founder, the 
Rev. Cyrus T. Mills, D. D., and his wife, 


soos wide OR 
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Susan L. Mills, is essentially both a wom- 
an’s college and a State institution. 
I do not quite understand the phrase 
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=~ graduates from the college. 


| completed the course. But of these gradu- 


another that of Master of Arts from Stan- 
| ford, still others who are doing graduate 





‘fof a high grade,’’ coupled with the addi- 
tional one which President Jordan uses, 
hoping that these college graduates could 
take graduate work at the universities. 
There has not been a large number of 
In the eleven 
years since its first graduate received her 
degree there have been but few who have 


ates there are students who are doing, and 
have done, graduate work at the State 
University and Stanford. Now, if there be 
no college of ‘‘high grade west of the 
Alleghanies,’’ how is it that graduates of 
Mills College have been admitted to graduate 
work, one having received her degree of 
Master of Letters at the State University, 


work at the universities with the same end 
in view? 

It is quite possible to understand how 
the mistake of the Eastern visitor has 
arisen. Mills College has long been knewn 
as Mills Seminary. Founded as a semi- 
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nary, for years it preserved the seminary 
outlines. But in 1885, it. broadened its 
curriculum, and extended it to include a 
college course. However, partially from 
lack of funds, and also from lack of patron- 
age for purely college work, the seminary 
was continued in connection with the col- 
lege. The result is that the seminary still 
exists as a preparatory school, but the old 
name clings pre-eminent. Unfortunately 
there are many who are not aware that 


College 


Mills Seminary of the past is at once Mills 
Seminary and College of the present, and 
will be the Mills College of the future. 
What has prevented the more rapid col- 
lege growth? Solely and simply the lack 
of funds—lack of dollars and cents with 
which to endow the chairs, that more 
courses of instruction may be offered than 
are now presented; lack of hard cash to 
put the college on a footing where it would 
not need the seminary contingent to supply 
‘} with the means wherewith it must sustain 


life. Mount Holyoke, amid the greatest 
opposition, advanced from a seminary of 
the years past to a woman’s college of the 
present, and in three years its identity as a 
seminary was merged in that of the college. 
Why? It was endowed on the one hand 
by princely gifts from large-hearted, public- 
spirited men and women; on the other, it 
was buoyed and sustained by the self- 
denial, the sacrifice, the persistent, earnest 
efforts of the thousands of its alumnae, 
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who insisted that it should be purely and 
entirely a college for women. 

Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, —all began 
with preparatory or seminary departments; 
but they have grown out of them into col- 
leges where the facilities for the higher 
education of women are most ample. And 
what has made the difference? Here isa 
college with situation and grounds that 
are unsurpassed in beauty. Right in the 
center of the sunland, with climatic advan- 
tages unequaled; near to San Francisco, 
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with its libraries, its lectures, its music, 
all the advantages offered by a large city ; 
in touch with the universities, one of which 
is but a few miles distant, its professors in 
the strongest sympathy with it,—and yet 
the college grows so slowly. Just the piti- 
ful lack of money ; the lack of endowment 
sufficient to establish chairs for the profes- 
sors, so that such elective courses may be 
given as will suit individual needs. The 
college needs such endowment, so that the 
courses offered may be broader, fuller, that 
there may be more professors. In short, 
it needs endowment for purely college 
work. Professor Jordan is right when he 
says ‘‘there is an opening for such a col- 
lege on this coast.’’ Right in the sense 
that there is always an opening for a good 
school, as is shown by the fact that after 
the opening of Stanford University, the 
number of students at Berkeley increased 
largely. Let us have all the good schools we 
can; but when we have one already estab- 
lished and partially endowed,— buildings, 
laboratories, grounds, ail complete,—and 
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only lacking the necessary endowment, 
why not strengthen it, and add to the pres- 
tige of long establishment, old-time asso- 
ciations,— early California institutions, — 
the money necessary for its endowment and 
its continuance, both as a reminder of the 
past and a monument for the future? Presi- 
dent Jordan is right again when he says, 
‘*California will have a woman’s college 
which, following neither the traditions of 
the colleges for men nor hampered by the 
restrictions of annexes and co-educational 
schools, will be the most advanced college 
for women of the whole United States.”’ 
But when he says ‘‘ no better location could 
be found than Pasadena,’’ it does not at 
all militate against the fact that another 
location just as good might be found else- 
where. And when this other location has 
been found, and its traditions and associa- 
tions enshrined within the hearts of thou- 
sands of women, both of the Pacific Coast 
and the world, it were indeed unfortunate 
to establish “Ae woman’s college of the 
Pacific Coast elsewhere, 














Man and the World 


When I read that Bryn-Mawr received a 
Christmas gift of one hundred thousand 
dollars, or that Wellesley has been given a 
donation of fifty thousand dollars, or that 
Mrs. Hearst and Miss Flood have gen- 
erously given to the University of Cali- 
fornia, I am glad, heartily glad, that so 
much is being done for the cause of educa- 
tion; but at the same time, I am saddened 
with the thought, why are so few inter- 
ested in the endowment of Mills College? 
Why cannot we be given large donations 
which we so sorely need? There is one 
fifty - thousand - dollar endowment, which 
supports one chair; we need ten more such 
endowments. There are fifty thousand dol- 
lars of endowments in scholarships; we need 
as much more, — for though, when one takes 
into consideration the fact that matriculation 
and library fees, board, washing, lights, 
fuel, tuition, and class-singing, are fur- 
nished for one hundred and eighty dol- 
lars for the half-year, still there are 
many to whom that small sum is impos- 
sible, and they should receive the aid which 
they need. 

There is of necessity, there always will 
be, a distinctive note in Californian edu- 
cation — the note of the virile West, 
the note of individuality, the note of 
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advance, of progress. But when the 
conservatism of the East is blended by 
securing professors from Holyoke, Ox- 
ford, and Smith, to fill the chairs, the 
friction resulting is helpful, strengthening 
in the highest degree. While there is a 
strong feeling for co-education on the part 
of many, there is always the other side of 
the question, and there always will ‘be 
found those who prefer to send their 
daughters to an exclusively woman’s col- 
lege. A course fitted for men cannot be, 
in all points, a course fitted for women; 
and so far from the universities object- 
ing to colleges for women, they would be 
more than glad to see Mills College on 
a college basis entirely, and the number 
of its students catalogued far up in the 
hundreds. 

With its advantages of climate, location, 
its beautiful grounds and buildings, Mills 
College should draw from the East as well 
as from the West, and properly endowed 
it wz/7 do so. 

We appeal to the large-hearted men and 
women of the Pacific Coast for the endow- 
ment necessary to place us on a footing as 
broad and permanent as Bryn-Mawr, Smith, 
or any of the woman’s colleges in the 
Eastern States. 


MAN AND THE WORLD 


IME, of a vanishing cloud, 
And a whirl of the dust that flies, 


Fashioned a human heart, endowed 


With light from the central skies. 


’T was cast on a furious flood 
Of a million changeful things, 

And fever and fear were its inmost blood,— 
But the creature was born with wings. 


His wings were a banner of flame 
Among the stars unfurled; 

And the light in Man, at the last, became 
The light of the whole round world. 


VoL. xxxUI—3!1 


Theodore C. Williams. 








THE CRY OF A SOUL 


By SAIDEE 


LOUISE GERARD 


And let every soul 
Heed what it doth to-day, because to-morrow 
The same thing it shall find gone forward there 
To meet, and make and judge it. 


P I NHE wind shrieked and moaned 
through the trees. The night was 
dark, and there was something de- 

cidedly uncanny and unpleasant in the 

thought of walking three miles through 
the woods at midnight, with the wind and 
the owls making such terrible sounds. 

An oath rose to the traveler’s lips, but 
it trembled there as if afraid to fall, and he 
only said: ‘‘ Strange they did n’t meet me; 
I telegraphed orders plainly enough. I’ve 
got to tramp it, I suppose. This is what 
comes of having a ‘magnificent country 
place,’ with only a flag station within miles 
of it. But I can’t understand this— orders 
were never disobeyed before. Hope I 
don’t lose my way. By Jove! this is my 
first ill-luck, isn’t it, and she said I would 
be punished. Will her words come true? 
Pshaw! I am not superstitious!’’ And he 
hastened on. 

‘* Poor little girl!’’ he mused; ‘‘she took 
it rather worse, and rather differently than 
I expected. Most women would have cried, 
and reproached me; she turned white, and 
a look came into her eyes | can’t make 
mine forget. I almost gave in under it. 
It was as though her heart had broken in 
two, and each half, quivering with the 
pain of the breaking, was confronting me 
through her eyes. She didn’t scold me; 
she only pleaded with me, and when she 
- found it useless, she said: ‘You will be 
punished!’ not as though she hoped I 
would, but as if it were something she 
would save me from. Ah, well! it had to 
be done. I must be free; and I was be- 
ginning to love her too much for my own 
good—and hers. Some fellows would 
have left her without saying a word. I 
wish I had. I’m glad it’s over. She 
will love some one else in a week.”’ 

But at that thought a dull pain stirred in 
the region of the muscle that served all 
purposes of a heart. Suddenly he stood 
still. He thought he heard his name. 
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Edwin Arnold. 


‘‘T am nervous to-night,’’ he said, and 
walked on. 

Again he heard it—it came to him on 
the moaning wind, and chilled him more 
than the night had any power to do, for it 
was in the voice he had taught to grow 
tender when it spoke his name,— the voice 
he had taught to grow agonized when it 
spoke his name, and the look that he could 
not forget went before him through the 
darkness all the way, and that voice still 
called him in an agony of pleading. It 
was no dream-voice that he heard —it was 
as real as his own. 


His sleep that night was restless. He 
dreamed of being in the tiny room, whose 
smallness had been large enough to hold 
his heaven. How she loved him! How 
happy they had been! But it must end, 
for he was growing to love her more than 
he believed it possible that he could love, 
and he must go. Why! in another month, 
ambition, love of freedom, the sweetness 
of selfishness, would all lie dead, and Love 
would rule him —that tyrant, absolute in 
its power. That would never do. It had 
been a hard task winning her love, but it 
was with her whole soul she loved when it 
came. He would say good-by, and run 
over to Europe for a while until she forgot 
him. He dreamed of the parting, and 
tossed and turned in his sleep. Then he 
dreamed he saw her alone in the little 
room, and she knelt down by the couch, 
in front of her dead mother’s picture; she 
threw her head on her arms, and writhed, 
at first, in silent torture; then in the voice 
he had heard in the woods, she called his 
mame over and over; she clenched her 
hands, and shiver after shiver passed over 
her. Then she rose to her feet, and stag- 
gering like a blind woman groping for 
something in the darkness, she threw her 
arms out till they touched the wall, then 
fell against them, and a cry came from her 
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soul, so powerful that the effort of it seemed 
as though it would either sever her soul 
from her body, or tear his loose from his 
own. The cry was his name, and he woke 
with a start, wide-awake, as we sometimes 
do, and the sound still vibrated in the dark- 
ness of his room. He could not sleep 
again, for something hurt and troubled him 
where his conscience would have been, had 
he possessed one. 


An undertaker’s wagon stopped in front 
of a large apartment-house in San Fran- 
cisco. 

A man followed the undertaker up the 
steps. 

Aman who for the past six months had 
been vainly trying to elude a strange fatality 
that had followed him everywhere. IIl-luck 
of all kinds had descended in a deluge upon 
him, and ‘the last form it had taken was 
the loss of his fortune. 

‘“‘T am not superstitious,’ he had 
reasoned, ‘‘ but there surely is a ‘hoodoo’ 
on my life, and if going back to that little 
girl will rid me of it, back I will go. If it 
doesn’t, why, I can leave her again. I 
wonder if what has befallen me is really 
retribution, or would it have happened any- 
way? Is it such a terrible thing to break 
a woman’s heart?”’ 

The undertaker rang the bell; the man 
stood behind him. 

‘*T have come for the body of 

‘*Miss Gray?’’ interrupted the man, 
impatient of waiting. 

‘“Yes; Miss Gray,’ 
dertaker. 

Only three words, but they did what a 
torrent of pleading had never the power to 
do. Changed that automatic muscle, whose 
beating circulated his blood, into a living 
heart, that was changing all the blood that 
came into it, to an agony of love and re- 
morse; and its dull, slow beating was strong 
enough to send it aching through his body. 

They thought he groaned — he was only 
saying, ‘‘ Retribution!”’ 

‘*Go!’’ he said to the undertaker, ‘‘I 
must be alone with her.’’ And the under- 
taker went slowly down the steps, unques- 
tioning. 

‘What killed her?’’ he asked the land- 


lady. 
‘‘They called it heart-failure,—yes, it 
was,— the failure of a heart to do its work 


’” 





’ 


answered the un- 


because it was broken. She died calling 
you so pitifully that it seemed as though 
you must hear.’’ 

He had heard that cry but a few hours 
ago,—it rang in his ears even now. 

With bowed head he entered the little 
room, and for the first time unwelcomed; 
for the first time the still, sweet face did 
not smile at his coming. She lay on the 
couch, as if asleep. The cold hands lay 
unresponsive in his own. He called her 
name, and each sound of his voice a wail; 
but the eyes did not unclose—she was too 
soundly sleeping. 

Now that she was dead he loved her even 
as she had loved him. 

‘‘ Why did it come to me too late? That 
I might know how you have suffered!’’ 

The air he breathed was fire; his eyes 
looked out through a sea of fire; his heart, 
too heavy and too tired to beat, had trans- 
ferred its action to his brain, and something 
that he thought must be his soul, was 
calling her back, so passionately, that it 
wrenched his body with every cry; and 
then some pitying angel touched his heart, 
and he wept,— wept until all the fire was 
quenched; wept, until from exhaustion, his 
eves closed in coaililtae, But not for 
long. He thought she called him, and he 
started up. One look at the silent figure 
undeceived him. 

His first grief had spent itself, but its 
force had left him stunned, and he looked 
around the room in a dazed sort of way. 

His eyes rested on a book, left open as 
though to mark the place where last she 
read. 

With a reverence almost pitiful in its 
tenderness, he kissed the pages where her 
eyes had looked their last. 

It was ‘‘ The Life of Christ,’’ by Clarke. 

Mechanically he glanced down the page. 

One sentence stood out clear through all 
the numb, dead feeling in his brain. 

As a lake, so calm it might be glass, 
changes in a moment when the storm-wind 
strikes it, so his eyes changed at the read- 
ing of that sentence. 

He read it again and again: 

‘“‘THE VITAL POWER OF A LIVING 
MAN MAY ATTACH ITSELF TO THE SOUL 
THAT HAS LEFT THE Bopy, AND Draw 
It Back AGarn!”’ 


You have felt a building quiver with 
the power of machinery in motion, so 
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his body trembled at the start of his 
soul to call hers back; and then it seemed 
to him that the body before him dissolved, 
and became as air, and that his own did 
the same, and that they intermingled, 
and the life of his was the life of hers. 
He hardly knew whether he was living or 
dead. He did not care. If dead, his soul 
would be with hers; if living, it would yet 
find hers and draw it back. 

His soul was all that was conscious now, 
it seemed going through space 

At last, after what might have been years, 
or only moments, he felt an answering cry 
to his. 

Then he became conscious of his body. 

Was it his soul returning that caused 
such awful trembling, and did the form he 
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held tightly, quiver ever so slightly, but 
enough to say that life was there? 
He loosed his hold and looked at her. 
The eyelids trembled. She sighed as 
if in pain, then a shudder passed over her, 
and her eyes looked into his! 


‘‘Only another case of suspended ani- 
mation, so strongly resembling death as to 
be taken for death,’’ was the verdict of 
those learned ones who know; but to this 
day she still declares that she was dead, 
and that the voice of her love called her 
back. 

‘*T found my heaven through it anyway,”’ 
she says. 

‘*Then I died, too, for I found mine,”’ 
he answers. 


A SOLDIER’S SWEETHEART 


"To The wal the hall is bright and fair, 
The waltzers gently sway; 
But I, whose heart is filled with care, 
Have drifted far away. 
The harp sounds like the bugle clear, 
Where smoke the army wraps; 
And for the violin, I hear 
The solemn sound of taps. 


I see the freed insurgent slave 
Who stabs his savior’s breast; 

I see—alas, a soldier’s grave, 
Where some girl’s heart must rest. 

I say good-night to each gay friend, 
Beneath the stars to pray, 

‘‘Dear God, our battle line defend, 
On far Manila bay.”’ 


L. JT. Adaven. 
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By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop ; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside ; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


P i NHE next time our quartet met in the Arbor of Abstraction, my friend Elacott pro- 
pounded a very simple question, as if he expected three different answers and 
were himself prepared to give a fourth that would take the place of all three. 
‘‘What is your definition of ‘impartial’ ?’’ said he. 
‘‘T don’t define the word at all,’’ said Miss Ravaline,— ‘‘ I just use it when I 


” 


want to. 
Elacott looked dissatisfied, and turned to Mrs. Trenfield. 


‘My definition is, See dictionary,’’ said she. 

Then he turned to me. 

‘‘The word defines itself,’’ said I. ‘‘ Of course you know it means, without favor, 
treating all alike.”’ 

‘‘That is according to the dictionary,”’ said Elacott; ‘‘and it appears very simple; 
yet a great many persons who own unabridged dictionaries do not really know the mean- 
ing of that word.”’ 

‘That sounds like a proposition one would like to see proved,”’ said I. 

“‘Certainly,— and the proof shall be forthcoming,” said Ealcott. ‘‘Let us make 
a simple application. Suppose a man having an estate of a hundred thousand dollars 
should die leaving ten children; and suppose his will said only that the property should 
be divided impartially among them. If you were the executor, how would you 
divide it?”’ 

‘‘Give them ten thousand dollars apiece, of course,’’ said I, wondering what he 
was coming at. 

‘*That would not be impartial,’’ said Elacott. For the children are not all of the 
same age. The oldest, we’ll say, is twenty-five, and the youngest is five. Give them 
each ten thousand dollars, and when the youngest is as old as the eldest now is, his ten 
thousand, at simple interest, will have doubled. To one at the age of twenty-five you 
have given ten thousand, and to the other, at the same age you have given twenty 
thousand. Is that impartial?’”’ 

‘‘But,’’ said Mrs. Trenfield, ‘‘when twenty years have passed away with the 
youngest, exactly the same length of time will have passed away with the eldest; and 
if he also has put out his money at interest, it will have doubled like his brother’s. Let 
us say, then, that to-day each receives ten thousand, and in twenty years each has 
twenty thousand. What could be more absolutely impartial ?’’ 

‘*That is a most excellent example of a great deal of popular argumentation,”’ 
said Elacott. ‘‘ You have left out of the account the fact that life is limited, from which 
it follows that it is more advantageous to have a certain gift, or possession, at five than 
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at twenty-five, or at twenty-five than at forty-five. This kind of error is not made by 
individual judgment alone; it sometimes happens that a great party or a whole people 
is led into serious folly by what seems like a clear proposition; and you will always find 
that some essential consideration has been omitted.”’ 

‘* Please give us an example,’’ said Miss Ravaline. 

‘‘A remarkable example in American history,”’ said he, ‘‘was the doctrine of popu- 
lar sovereignty as applied to the Territories. Hundreds of thousands of men appar- 
ently educated and intelligent, and certainly honest, were carried away by it, and could 
not conceive why it was not the most excellent and impartial scheme that could be 
devised for the settlement of a great question.”’ 

‘*You allude to it as if we all understood it,’’ said Mrs. Trenfield. ‘‘But I confess 
that I am not as well read as I should be in the history of my country, and I wish you 
would explain that subject.’’ 

‘ Briefly,’’ said Elacott, ‘‘it was this: In the years just preceding the Civil War, one 
of the great parties was for excluding slavery from the Territories, and the larger part 
of the other was for admitting it. Then arose an eminent statesman in the United States 
Senate, who proposed that the Territories be thrown open to immigration, and when one 
had population enough to make a State, its inhabitants should determine for themselves, 
by popular vote, whether it should be admitted as a free State or as a slave State. And 
it was soon proved that we had hundreds of thousands of citizens who, logically speak- 
ing, could not see’ far enough ahead of their noses to detect the perfectly evident fallacy 
in that proposition. They honestly thought it was perfectly impartial and eminently 
wise.”’ 

‘*But I, too, must be shortsighted,’’ said Mrs. Trenfield, ‘‘for I do not see it,— 
though perhaps I could if I studied over it a while.”’ 

‘*T will illustrate it for you,’’ said Elacott. ‘‘Suppose I should select a site for 
a new town and should put up a large building, or group of buildings, and should 
invite machinists and cotton-spinners to come there and buy land and build cottages, 
promising that when they were all nicely settled we would determine by vote whether 
the great buildings should be a machine-shop or a cotton-factory. What would 
happen? ”’ 

‘* Nothing would happen,”’ said she, ‘‘for no one would come.” 

*“Why not?”’ 

‘*Because, if the vote turned in favor of a machine-shop, the cotton-spinners would 
have to leave, and probably would lose most of their investments in ground and cottages; 
while if the vote was in favor of a cotton-factory, the machinists would be obliged to 
leave.”’ 

‘**Exactly so,” said Elacott. ‘‘ Probably no class of mechanics could be fooled by 
such a proposition; yet a very large section of our intelligent voters were once fooled 
by a proposition precisely analogous to that, when the matter at stake was a thing of 
national importance. But instead of both parties staying away,—as you say the 
machinists and cotton-spinners would do,—both came, and both came prepared to fight, 
and there was actual war in Kansas, with burning of houses, sacking of towns, bloodshed 
in the fields, and perjury in the courts. And all because so many persons lacked the 
simple skill to detect a fallacy. Knowledge of this weakness is the first article in the 
equipment of a demagogue. If I were a teacher, 1 would drill my pupils regularly 
in the detection and explanation of fallacies.’’ 
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‘*It appears to me,”’ said I, ‘‘that there is more of that kind of colossal blunder- 
ing in political affairs than in all else. It is not alone ‘the red fool fury of the Seine’ 
that runs wild after a fallacy; every few years we see a corresponding phenomenon in our 
own enlightened country — not with dagger and fire-brand, to be sure, but with their 
ballots, behind which are the same ignorant assertiveness, and sometimes a great deal 
of the same blind frenzy. And the worst of it is, that when their Mokanna is unveiled 
and his hideous features appear, so far from being disconcerted, they are as ready as 
ever to raise their voices on the next issue and assume the same old superiority 
of wisdom.”’ 

‘‘T suppose the explanation is,’’ said Elacott, ‘‘that the field of politics offers the 
highest prizes to the demagogue, while at the same time political opinions once formed 
are the hardest to change. Put any principle or declaration into the platform of a party, 
and most of the regular members of the party will adopt it and defend it, though it may 
be that not half of them would have accepted it as an abstract proposition unconnected 
with any platform.”’ 

‘It appears to me,’’ said Mrs. Trenfield, ‘‘that you are framing a heavy indictment 
against your fellow-citizens for something that approaches idiocy.”’ 

‘*That is about the way it looks to me,’’ said Elacott, ‘‘and sometimes I should 
be in despair of the Republic; but I remember that the good old ship has always plowed 
along somehow, and so I have faith that she always will, though she now and then 
reminds me of the Ship of Fools.”’ 

‘I think,’’ said Miss Ravaline, ‘‘there is a more serious danger than any you have 
mentioned, and it seems to arise from an erroneous idea of impartiality. I was walking 
through a beautiful park in one of our cities when I observed that it was adorned with 
two statues, equally fine, representing two well-known statesmen of an earlier genera- 
tion. I have not neglected the reading of American history quite so much as my sister 
has, and I am familiar with the careers of those two men. They represented opposite and 
antagonistic ideas and policies. If one was right all his life, the other must have been 
wrong all his life. It was impossible for both to be right. And as it is the province 
of a statesman to find out what is best for his country and for mankind, and then do his 
utmost to bring it to pass, it follows that one or the other of those statues is an unde- 
served honor. And that is not the worst of it. When you have bestowed the honor 
upon the one who does not deserve it, you have robbed it of all value for the one who 
does. Moreover, by doing such things we are teaching a false and mischievous lesson 


’ 


’ 


to the rising generation.’ 

‘**But,”’ said Mrs. Trenfield, ‘‘who is to judge which is deserving and which unde- 
serving? You would probably find very nearly the same division on that question now 
that there was on their two policies while they lived.”’ 

‘“‘If I had my way,” said Miss Ravaline, ‘‘I would have no public statue erected 
to any man until he had been dead long enough for his countrymen to have arrived 
at a substantial agreement as to his merits. I would not permit the partisans of any 
political leader to thrust his effigy before the public gaze, in permanent form, when 
he had so recently closed his career that only his partisans could approve of it. Fame 
that can not afford to wait a few generations is not worth having. Washington had his 
critics and opponents while he lived; but now his countrymen are all agreed as to his 
patriotic virtues and services; therefore a portrait of Washington can hardly be out 
of place anywhere in our country. But some later Americans have been profusely honored 
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in that and other ways, about whom there is, to say the least, serious difference of 
opinion.”’ 

‘‘What would you say,”’ asked Elacott, ‘‘if I should remind you that the capitol 
of one of our States, now nearing completion, is to be adorned with effigies of several 
persons, some of whom are but recently deceased, and some of whom are still living?’’ 

‘“‘T should say,’’ Miss Ravaline answered, ‘‘that such adornment is in the worst 
possible taste. It violates a fundamental rule of architectural decoration, and it is noth- 
ing less than an attempt to forestall the judgment of posterity upon work that as yet 
is unfinished and untried, and is therefore not entitled to a verdict and a reward.”’ 

‘*T have been contemplating recently,’’ said I, ‘‘a more monstrous and mischievous 
piece of impartiality than any you have mentioned. A certain man who aspires to be 
a historian is writing an elaborate history of one of the greatest struggles — perhaps the 
greatest-——of modern times. And his fundamental principle, of which he never loses 
sight, is, to make it appear at all hazards that the right and the wrong were evenly 
balanced on the two sides of the conflict. If that were true, his labor would be in vain; 
for it would not be worth while to write the history at all. History, as well as fable, has 
no value unless it teaches something. If the historian can do nothing more than pace 
off paragraphs, count the casualties, and verify dates, he would better go into some 
other business. There is no such thing as a great, serious, and prolonged conflict 
in which both sides are right, or both sides wrong, or in which the right and wrong are 
equally mingled on the two sides. There may be mistakes on both sides; there may 
be good and bad men on both sides; but a great conflict means something, always,—a 
principle of some kind is at stake, and it is either right to uphold it or it is not right. 
If he who aspires to write its history cannot find out which is right, and cannot make it 
clear to the reader, he should leave the task to some other hand. He might as well 
think to benefit mankind by reciting a table of logarithms.’’ 

‘* But if I know the history you speak of,—and I think I do,’’ —said Miss Ravaline, 
‘it has received high praise from many critics on the score of its impartiality.’’ 

‘“‘And that is only an extension of the wrong,’’ said I. ‘‘After the historian has 
blinded himself to the truth, and twisted the facts, in order to make everything balance, 
the half-witted reviewer imagines that he has performed a great feat of impartiality, and 
proceeds to praise him therefor. I wonder, sometimes, whether it would be possible to 
teach either of them any better,— whether we could apply their principle of impartiality 
to anything that would make its absurdity plain enough for them to perceive it. Sup- 
pose two business men disagreed as to their transactions with each other, and an expert 
accountant should be called in to go over the books and settle the question. I presume 
he would see to it that all debits were on the debit side and all credits on the credit side, 
cast up every column of figures with absolute accuracy, and let the balance fall where it 
would. But if his ideas of impartiality were like those of some historians and critics, 
he would juggle with the figures, and shift the items about, till he made the account 
balance, and then blandly announce to the contestants that he was happy to say that 
neither owed the other anything.”’ 

‘That is exactly what I had in mind when I asked the question that began this 
conversation,’ said Elacott. ‘‘ But I think the erroneous conception of impartiality is 
not the only thing that produces falsification of history. Much of it is effected by incre- 
dulity and by what is called ‘a judicial mind.’ A great movement may go to extremes 
in many ways—great movements generally do go to extremes. The eye-witness, the 
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contemporary historian, may tell the exact truth about it; but the chances are that those 
who come after him will consider it their duty not to believe him fully. Their judicial 
minds will say to them, ‘That writer was contemporary with the events of which he 
treats; he must have been swayed by the passions of the hour; there are always passions 
of the hour; he may have had his own ends to serve; he was a partisan, of course; per- 
haps he was even bribed to exaggerate; at all events, no one can write history acceptably 
till it is long past; those who witness it can know nothing of it; we who were not there 
are the only impartial narrators. We will therefore discount all this fellow’s representa 
tions twenty-five per cent, and then we shall have exact history without prejudice.’ S 
they go at it, paring away the truth with their cheese-knife pens. And two or three 
generations later another set of historians treat them in a similar way, paring off another 
twenty-five per cent of what ¢heir judicial minds tell ‘hem must be exaggeration. It 
reminds me of that stanza of Tennyson’s,— 
All those sharp fancies, by down-lapsing thought 
Streamed onward, lost their edges, and did creep, 
Rolled on each other, rounded, smoothed, and brought 
Into the gulfs of sleep. 

‘* History so treated finally becomes a smoothly-rounded story; but all the corners 
of truth have been knocked off,—all that gave it character is gone; and it rolls down 
the channels of literature, teaching nothing, and good for nothing. Walter Raleigh is 
said to have become disgusted with the idea of writing history when he found that, of 
several persons who witnessed a dog-fight, no two gave the same account of it. I am 
inclined to think he was a little hasty. It was not necessary that they all see it alike or 
agree as to the length of one dog’s tail, or the number of spots on the other, or the 
hour and minute at which the tussle began. If they agreed on the question which dog 
deserved to be licked, and whether he got the licking he deserved, that was all that was 
essential. Only a judicial mind would expend its energies on the other circumstances. 
I thank heaven that I was not born with a judicial mind.”’ 
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IT LENDS a mournful interest 


The to Mrs. Rose-Soley’s article on 
End of Vailima to read in the recent 
Vailima dispatches that the house has 


been destroyed. Not only had 
the Samoan savages looted and despoiled it, 
but later, it is said, a shell from the Phz/adel- 
phia completely wrecked the building. It is 
consoling to know, however, that Mrs. Steven- 
son carefully brought with her when she came to 
America all the books, furniture, and bric-a-brac, 
that the Wizard had gathered about himself. 
These are now stored, it is said, in San Fran- 
cisco, or near it. 

It is hardly time yet to comment on the gen- 
eral situation in Samoa. It is hardly possible 
that three great nations should come to blows 
over a group of islands not worth in fee-simple 
the ammunition that would be fired in the first 
general engagement. Nor is it possible, we 
should hope, that if either of the powers has 
been put in the wrong by the acts of its repre- 
sentatives, there will be a refusal to disavow 
such acts and to render just reparation. The 
war that would result should these hopes prove 
false, would be a calamity that will retard civili- 
zation for a generation. The Spanish war has 
left us problems enough — if indeed, there were 
not domestic problems enough before —to keep 
us busy for a long time to come. 


In the course of a recent 

To Convert Royal Institution lecture Pro- 

Fog fessor Oliver Lodge made an 

Into Rain experiment which may help to 

solve one of the most serious 

problems which the California farmer has to 

meet. It was a demonstration on a small scale 
of a method of converting fog into rain. 


Dr. Lodge filled a bell jar with magnesium 
smoke. Ordinarily these thick fumes would 
take a long time to disperse. He then passed 
a charge of electricity through the jar, and the 
smoke began instantly to clear, the smoke par- 
ticles uniting and falling in the form of a white 
snow of magnesia. The word used to describe 
this action of the smoke particles is electric 
‘cohesion.’ The explanation of it, Dr. Lodge 
said, is beyond our scientific knowledge, and it 
is one of those great problems of electricity which 
he hoped would soon be solved. It is this quality 
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of electric cohesion which makes Hertzian wire- 
less telegraphy possible — by the use of sensitive 
electric devices called ‘‘coherers,’’ which, like 
the receiver of a telephone, serve to indicate 
certain forms of electric waves. But Dr. Lodge 
incidentally referred to a possible extension on 
a large scale of his magnesium smoke experi- 
ment. ‘‘Some people,’’ said he, ‘‘ may imagine 
that this experiment suggests a means of dis- 
persing London fog. An adaptation of some 
such method might be suitable for the disper- 
sion of real fog, of sea-fog, of fog arising from 
a moisture-charged atmosphere. A Scotch mist 
can be turned into rain by a suitable discharge 
of electricity; and ordinary rain can be changed 
into the large drops of a thunder shower by the 
electric discharge of the lightning flash. The 
reason for the size of the drops is, that owing to 
the incident of electric ‘cohesion’ the drops 
are attracted to one another and form conglom- 
erate drops.”’ 


Here is a hint for some of our California scien- 
tists. If the fogs which sweep across the Coast 
Range could be precipitated into rain-drops at 
will, there would never be a recurrence of drought, 
by which the State last year lost over thirty mil- 
lion dollars. If a tithe of the money represented 
by the foolish bounty on coyote scalps could be 
used in making experiments along the lines sug- 
gested by Dr. Lodge’s lecture, it is possible 
that some results of real value to the State might 
be reached. The subject is full of possibilities; 
and it is to be hoped that the attention thus di- 
rected to it may result in further investigation. 


WE DEsIRE to add our cordial 


The assent to Mr. Ellison’s views 
Paris regarding the opportunity and 
Exposition the responsibility we have in 


regard to the Paris Exposition. 
Time is pressing, and yet the State has not 
awakened to the occasion. There must be a 
fairly representative showing in Paris in tg0o 
of what California and her sister commonwealths 
on the Pacific are. Material resources must be 
fully displayed, but not only these, our civiliza- 
tion, its social, educational, and moral aspects, 
must be made clear to a world inclined to be 
doubting or indifferent. The great plans of the 
University of California must be there to show 
in what the great public school system of the 
State culminates. The grand plan for the San 
Francisco park system must be there to show 




















what our aspirations are in esthetic lines. These 
are but examples; all that we have that is best 
must be prominently displayed. To do this will 
require not only money and time,— Californians 
are generous enough with these when once their 
attention is engaged,-- but it will require that 
more difficult generosity — the laying aside of 
prejudices and personal interests, and the united, 
loyal, and harmonious working together of all 
the forces that make up a great State. 


THOSE who remember the 
The gathering of the National Edu- 
cational Association in Cali- 
N.E, A. fornia in 1888, will look upon 
Convention, the convention to be held in 
Los Angeles, in July of the 
present year, as an event of great importance. 
The thousands of teachers who come from all 
over the land to such conventions wield a mighty 
power. Theyare the more successful and more 
enterprising members of a profession that molds 
the world. Eachon her return to the town from 
whence she came is an oracle to the circle, small 
or great, in which she moves. Her reports are 
taken as gospel. It belongs to every one of 
those who have to do with the reception of this 
host to see to it that the reports are favorable. 
And it is safe to trust such matters in the hands 
of the Los Angelenos. They know how to take 
care of the stranger within their gates, and to 
impress him with the beauties of California. It 
may be a disturbing factor that these visitors 
come with no hacking cough or hectic flush as a 
trade-mark, but Los Angeles wili surmount even 
this difficulty. 


PRESIDENT HARPER in his re- 

A Woman’s cent address at the banquet 
College = given him by the Regents of 
the University of California 

said, among much else of the highest practical 
importance, that it was one of the prime duties 
of the great university to influence and help the 
lesser institutions of learning near it: Chicago 
University had done much to bolster up many of 
the little colleges of Illinois and neighboring 
States. This is good doctrine, and it behooves 
every lover of higher education in California to 
forward the endeavor of Mills College to make 
of itself an institution that shall compare with any 
woman’s college in the land for grade and re- 
sources. Let nobody hold back because he 
does not believe in the separation of the sexes 
in education, or because his sympathies are 
strongly enlisted with some other college. Pro- 
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fessor Holden, of the University of California, 


used to say, when Stanford University was. 


established, that if we were going to inoculate 
the people with that strange thing called learn- 
ing it was better to have two plague-spots than 
one. If we can have three points from which 
the infection shall spread, so much the better. 
The Woman’s College will undoubtedly reach 
many who would never go to a co-educational 
institution. 

And, by the way, should any San Francisco 
reader wish to see the beautiful spot shown in 
our Mills College pictures, it may be reached 
easily in an hour from the foot of Market Street. 
In the morning the even-hour trains stop at 
Sather, whence an electric-car goes to the col- 
lege. In the afternoon the Alameda train must 
be taken, and at Tidal Bridge the same electric- 
car is reached. 


California and Paris Exposition of 1900. 


THE Twentieth Century will enter upon its 
career by a grander gate than any preceding era. 
But few events and few epochs in the history of 
the race truly constitute international episodes 
of the highest importance and the most far- 
reaching sugyestiveness. Such is to be the forth- 
coming Exposition of 1g00 in Paris, France. 
The caravans that used to connect the Mediter- 
ranean and the waters of the Ganges have 
become steamers and railroad trains; the great 
fairs of interior Germany and Russia are prac- 
tically obsolete, and the entire civilized world 
and that part as well which represents its semi- 
civilized life, will be gathered at Paris, in a com- 
pleteness of array and grouping unparalleled for 
effectiveness and concentration. 

The art of constructing a great Exposition has 
become systematized, and up to this day taste, 
liberality, and intuitive perceptions of proportion 
and grace, have given France the mastery of 
this art. For these reasons, and many others 
impossible to name here, the Exposition in Paris 
of 1900 will surpass all similar attempts in the 
past. So much for the general aspect of the 
occasion. 

The real question, perhaps, that the majority 
of our readers will be interested in is this: What 
can the Pacific Slope do for itself at this un- 
matched opportunity, and specifically, what are 
the opportunities of California on the banks of 
the Seine? It is possible that one of the very 
best purposes subserved by such an exposition 
is that it compels an inventory of our own 
resources, our own possibilities and achieve- 
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ments, which, from their very familiarity, have 
lost their capacity for impressing us. 

Specific reason exists why the United States 
should be present at this great event in a man- 
ner that she never before attempted. For, not 
only has this vast country never been adequately 
represented in any form at any previous interna- 
tional Exposition abroad, but at no former period 
in her history has such a complete representa- 
tion become absolutely indispensable, in order to 
preserve her own dignity among the nations, 
and to prove to the world at large that she is 
thoroughly equipped for the exceedingly impor- 
tant rdle of an international power of the first 
magnitude. It is at this very focus that the 
bearing and the importance of the Pacific Coast, 
and more especially that of California, comes to 
the front with a conspicuousness that cannot be 
avoided, converting our State situation into a 
responsibility such as we never faced before. To 
shrink from it would be cowardice, and not to 
meet it adequately would mean a moral and 
material disaster which would require a long 
time to repair; for recent events in the Pacific 
Ocean have clearly made our State the pivot on 
which future international events of the greatest 
possible importance will swing. 

The material resources of this State are com- 
putable in statistics and taxed-values so far as 
they are developed. Those yet undeveloped 
are not computable, but are certain to exceed a 
hundred and a thousand fold those which can be 
reduced to tangible figures. To say that this 
State could maintain with ease a population of 
between ten and fifteen million people is merely 
repeating a truism; but what such absence of life- 
blood in the veins of our commonwealth implies 
in the line of duty to those upon whom devolves, 
or will devolve, the responsibility of an adequate 
display of the resources of our State, would 
require volumes to elaborate. The duty is there 
plain enough; the opportunity presented, with- 
out question, the greatest and most valuable 
from every vantage-point that will be afforded 
to our people within the next twenty-five years. 
We can, and it is hoped, we will, present our- 
selves in our very best attire in the heart of a 
capital which can be reached easier than any 
other city on the globe by the wealthy and intel- 
ligent classes of the European nations, number- 
ing upward four hundred millions of people. 
So much for the opportunities of field and mine, 
of orchard and forest, of sea-shores and river 
delta. But when Destiny laid upon our shoul- 


ders the responsibility of becoming the vanguard 
of the Pacific Slope and Ocean history, we be- 
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came charged with far higher opportunities than 
those of mere commerce, even in the broad sig- 
nificance of that term. The world will scruti- 
nize, and most keenly, what California presents 
in the realm of intellect and of art. Whatever her 
intellectual attributes be, they will be measured 
and weighed as never before. 

There is nothing more suggestive in the recent 
history of our State than the fact that two of the 
widowed ladies of California should stand out 
against her intellectual horizon as the foremost 
agents of all that makes for her permanent pres- 
tige. The devotion, the intelligence, the far- 
reaching sagacity, of these two noble women in 
behaif of the future and its highest possibilities 
in science and art of our State cannot be too 
highly commended. Their action constitutes a 
challenge to the men of this commonwealth. It 
is a prophecy as well of the future. Surely the 
labor of Mrs. Stanford for the great institution 
named for her son, and the well-advanced plans 
of Mrs. Hearst for the University of California 
that will constitute a memorial of her late hus- 
band, should induce our many millionaires to 
bestir themselves, and what nobler opportunity 
ever came to their hands, than to signalize this 
event in Paris by inaugurating for our State a 
new intellectual era by a wise use of their sur- 
plus means, in such manner that it will imme- 
dately stimulate our art, our literature, and our 
education ? 

The Honorable Ferdinand W. Peck, the 
United States Commissioner-General to the 
Paris Exposition, will stand before the assembled 
nations of the world charged with the high office 
of the ambassador of the civilization of the 
United States. This civilization has been 
doubted, criticised, under-estimated, ridiculed, 
and lampooned, and is to this very day, even in 
the best quarters of Europe, to say the least, 
wofully misunderstood. For all this we are our- 
selves in a measure to blame. But what is 
meant to be brought out here is that California 
is nearly as much misunderstood by the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains as is the United 
States by the world at large. 

The time is at hand, emphatically so, when 
many a new leaf must be turned over, and of 
these new leaves California should present, not 
merely the most golden, but the noblest, the 
most acceptable. To do all this wiil require 
time— above all things, immediate, active, and 
unselfish devotion to the greatest of public inter- 
ests. The $125,000 to be expended on behalf of 
California for the Exposition is not enough. 
More money, and above all things, more devo- 


























tion to an intelligent presentation of the highest 
interests of the State will be required; for it is 
doubtful if the Commissioners charged with col- 
lecting the material evidences of the resources 
of the State can find time requisite for the other 
more complicated, and more important duties. 
The jury by which the premier State of the Pa- 
cific Coast will be judged as worthy or unworthy 
to lead its own country in the greatest of all 
forthcoming historic dramas, the Pacific Ocean 
history of the next century,—this jury in the 
nature of things can take but scant cognizance 
of our tabulated mining products or of train- 
loads of produce; the number of our cattle and 
our gigantic lumber output. What is the char- 
acter, and what is the aim, of your schools and 
institutions of learning? Who are the men and 
women in control, and what are the results ob- 
tained? How are art and letters sustained, and 
what constitutes your contributions to science? 
How are you solving, and in what spirit do you 
deal with, the problems of labor and capital? 
These are the questions, on the answer of which 
will depend our standing in our own country 
and the civilized world at large after the Exposi- 
tion is over. 

The actual space available for the United 
States, including that recently assigned for fine 
arts, comes to a total of about 220,000 square 
feet. Of these about 20,000 are set aside for 
education, liberal arts, and fine arts; machinery, 
electricity, civil engineering, and transportation, 
will be served with about 58,o00 square feet. Of 
those departments in which California will be 
specially interested, agriculture and food pro- 
ducts will have at its disposal 36,000 square feet; 
mines and metallurgy, 7,000; horticulture is 
credited with only something less than 3,000 
feet; forestry and fisheries will divide an area of 
6,000 feet, while for marine transportation there 
is set aside 3,000. The full classification of the 
various departments are not given for lack of 
space; also because there are many of these de- 
partments in which our commonwealth would 
not be specially interested. It is possible that 
an exchange of space between the various 
States can be inaugurated; for example, Massa- 
chusetts will demand all the space it can obtain 
from all her sister commonwealths for her textile 
division, when, on the other hand, she would 
have very little use for the horticultural space. 
An exchange of civilities in this direction be- 
tween the East and the West ought to be among 
the very first efforts of the newly-authorized 
State Commissioners. The other and equally 
important factor to be borne in mind is that all 
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exhibits are supposed to be on the ground, ready 
for official installation by the end of February 
next. The Exposition opens April tst. 

In addition to all the regular exhibition struc- 
tures of the United States, there will be a United 
States building for social purposes, for the erec- 
tion of which 7,000 feet are donated. This 
building, it is presumed, will be historical in its 
architectural outlines and will contain a room for 
each commonwealth in the Union, which apart- 
ments are expected to become the headquarters 
of the traveling residents of each State. It is an- 
ticipated that each of these rooms will be so 
decorated as to indicate some special feature 
characteristic of the State for which the room is 
designated. 

The other and special feature of the United 
States Exposition at Paris will be the dedication 
of an elaborate monument in honor of Lafayette. 
The sum of upward of $200,000 is being ex- 
pended for this purpose; a special square has 
been renamed the ‘‘ Lafayette Square,’’ in honor 
of the event. This gift of the United States in 
memory of the great French-American patriot 
has been officially accepted by the French Gov- 
ernment, and the monument will be unveiled on 
the 4th of July, r900, the American day of the 
Exposition. 

The official exhibits for which awards will be 
made are in the nature of the case very limited, 
and will be arranged only under the authority of 
the United States officials charged with imme- 
diate management of the exhibits. Quality, 
rather than quantity, will, of course, govern all 
such displays. There will be objections to this 
procedure until its actual necessity is under- 
stood. This very limitation of space of official 
character furnishes an excellent opportunity, 
which, it is hoped, will be taken full advantage 
of. This is the opportunity for responsible cor- 
porations or firms to lease space for exhibition 
purposes in the immediate vicinity of the official 
space, or more properly speaking, the grounds 
of the Exposition. These leases are obtainable 
under the joint official guarantees of the Di- 
rector-General, Picard, of Paris, and the United 
States Commissioner General, F.W. Peck, Audi- 
torium, Chicago, through whom negotiations 
should be conducted. 

Lack of space forbids farther enlargement 
upon this fascinating subject, in its endless 
ramifications into every department of human 
activity. The great Exposition is destined to 
become the most complete object university of 
modern civilization that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. Its popularity and its success are 
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assured in advance, and if Californians desire 
our proper place, an adequate recognition, and 
a share of it all at all commensurate with our own 
self-respect, our history, and our possibilities, 
we have not one hour to lose. 

Olaf Ellison, 


Special Representative Pacific Coast 
U. S. Commission, Paris, 1900. 


Mrs. Higginson’s Work in the Overland. 


Ir WILL interest the readers of Mrs. Vore’s 
article on Ella Higginson in this number to 
know how long and how good a contributor 
she has been tothe OVERLAND. Here is a list of 
her writings in the magazine. All are poems 
but ‘‘Th’ Las’ Furrer,’’ (April, 1892,) a story, 
and ‘‘The New West,”’ (January, 1892,) a com- 
munication: ‘‘ Dawn on Puget Sound,’ April, 
1890; ‘‘The Grande Ronde Valley,’’ Decem- 
ber, 1890 ; ‘‘ When She Lies Dead,’’ May, 1890; 
‘*Evening in Switzerland,’? November, 1891 ; 
“After Death,’’ October, 1891; ‘‘ My Opal Sea,”’ 
July, 1891; ‘‘In the Valley of Peace,’’ March, 
1892; ‘‘Th’ Las’ Furrer,’’ (Story,) April, 1892; 
‘““The New West,’’ (Communication, ) January, 
1892; ‘*To Ina D. Coolbrith,”’” September, 1892; 
**Sleep,”’ July, 1892; ‘Christmas Eve,’ Jan- 
uary, 1893; ‘‘ Petaled Thorn,’? December, 1893 ; 
‘“‘Parting,’’ August, 1893; ‘‘Last Message of 
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Summer,’’ September, 1893; ‘‘ Mount Baker,”’ 
February, 1894; ‘‘ Being So Bereft,’’ April, 1898. 
Her poem in the present issue should be added 
to this list. 


A Correction. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND: [I notice 
in the article in the April number of the Over- 
LAND, entitled ‘‘The Last Days of Old John 
Brown,”’ Charleston is named as the place where 
he was tried and executed. This is a mistake. 
He was tried before Judge Richard Parker, and 
met his death on the gallows at Charlestown, 
Jefferson County, while Charleston is in Kanawha 
County. 

Owing to the similarity in the names, the Post 
Office Department has lately directed that the 
name of the town in Jefferson County shall be 
written Charles Town, to prevent its being mis- 
taken for Charleston, which latter is now the 
capital of the State of West Virginia. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Cu. U. Hrett, 
County Superintendent Schools, 
Hampshire County, W. Va. 

[The mistake in question was caused by a too 
great reverence for the encyclopedia on the part 
of the proof-reader. It was not in the author’s 


copy.—Eb. ] 
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Mr. Vachell’s New Novel.' 


READERS of the OveRLAND know Mr. Va- 
chell’s work. His series of character sketches, 
‘* The Chronicles of San Lorenzo,’’ appeared in 
this magazine, and later, besides other things, 
a more extended work, the novel, ‘‘ The Quick- 
sands of Pactolus.’’ This will make them all the 
more interested in a new production of his, 
The Procession of Life,‘ published by the 
Appletons. 

Mr. Vachell occupies a position of vantage, of 
which he makes the most. An Englishman born 
and bred, he has lived in California amid the 
scenes he portrays long enough to be of us as 
well as with us. The Old World standards he 
has, and holds to, with English persistence, and 


1 The Procession of Life. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 


New York: 


D. Appleton & Company.: 1899. 


yet he has had ground into him by actual contact 
with its business and social sides, the Southern 
Californian point of view. No languid tourist 
could ‘portray the terrors of a ‘‘dry year’’ so 
feelingly as Mr. Vachell does, nor the blighting 
struggle of a mortgaged farm, or the seductive 
excitement of a ‘‘boom.’’ All of these things 
have come into his life as a vital reality, and he 
knows whereof he speaks. He can see, too, 
the faults of his aristocratic English hero, War- 
render,— his laziness, his lack of decision, his 
selfishness,— and contrasts these sharply with 
Jeff. Barber’s virtues in all these directions. No 
American will feel in reading this book that his 
kind has been other than fairly pictured. There 
is no ‘ British contempt,’’ and none of that 
‘certain condescension’’ to be noted in Mr. 
Vachell’s work. It is a fair, honest, painstaking 
study of California life as it 1s. 
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It is to be feared that this very fairness, this 
accuracy of detail, will cause readers not Cali- 
fornian to misunderstand some of these episodes; 
we even fancy that Mr. Vachell’s English readers 
will crave a glossary to explain such phrases as 
“raking in the spondulicks,”’ or ‘‘ Jee-whiz,”’ — 
not to mention the author’s own favorite coinage, 
‘¢a snoot,”’ which he has abundantly defined. 

The ‘‘snoot’’ episode is the chapter taken 
from ‘‘The Chronicles of San Lorenzo,’’ which 
is acknowledged in the preface. 

We speak particularly of this matter of local 
color, because we can testify as to its truthful- 
ness; no reader East or West, British or Ameri- 
can, can fail to note Mr. Vachell’s strength in 
dealing with those matters that pertain to the 
essentials of human nature, the same the world 
over. The book, in spite of a name that may 
frighten some people by making them think it 
a philosophical treatise, will gain many readers 
and as many friends for its author. 


Through the Turf-Smoke.' 


Through the Turf-Smoke, by Seumas Mac- 
Manus (‘‘ Mac’’), is a collection of short stories 
of the “Love, Lore, and Laughter of Old Ire- 
land,”’ as the title states. They are for the most 
part clever sketches of peasant life, with enough 
Irish brogue to satisfy the most rabid dialect 
gourmet in America. Mr. MacManus’s Irish- 
men are real Irishmen,—not the article we are 
familiar with on the variety stage and in the 
funny papers, and as such, are comparative nov- 
elties to us, just as the negro with his character- 
istic music, ideas, and manner of talking, is 
different from the distorted creature of the 
**coon song.’’ 

This is MacManus'’s first book published in 
America. We should like to whisper a word 
of advice in his ear—that the American public 
does not need and does not want explicit direc- 
tions for seeing the jokes when they occur. It is 
customary in England to italicise the word in a 
funny story on which the joke turns. That does 
not necessarily indicate that an Englishman could 
not do without it any more than that a French- 
man is so stupid he could not do without the 
‘*h’’ (heure) after every time of departure on 
the railroad time-table. He knows that 3:10 
means the train leaves at 3:10 Aeure, but he 
likes to see the ‘‘h’’ because it is customary. 
Americans, on the other hand, will resent these 
explained jokes, because they are not used to 
having jokes explained. 


1 Through the Turf-Smoke. By Seumas MacManus. New 
York : Doubleday & McClure Co.: :899. Price 75 cents. 
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The stories are tales that are dear to the hearts 
of the people of ‘‘Old Donegal,’’ and even Mr. 
MacManus'’s literary ability must fail to make 
them as attractive as they would be beside the 
cottage-hearth, ‘“‘through the turf-smoke,”’ and 
out of the mouth of a real shanachy, or teller of 
tales. 


’ 


‘*Stand at aise, three-an’-thirty,’’ says the 
driil-sergeant of the Prince of Wales’s Donegal 
Militia. 

‘“‘T am at aise,”’ says three-an’-thirty. 

‘*Thurn out yer right toe,’’ curtly. ‘‘That’s 
not yer right toe, ye omadhaun ye; do ye know 
the toe ye bliss yerself with—the hand, I mane. 
out the toe of that hand—the toe of that 
at.” 

; “But I don't bliss meself with me fut, Corp- 
i 

** Number three-an’-thirty, thurn out the right 
toe of yer right fut immaijetly.”’ 

‘*‘Have a bit of raison with ye, Corplar Mul- 
doon; sure haven’t I five toes on me right fut, 
an’ I’m blowed if I know which of the five ye 
want me to turn out.”’ 

“Thurn out yer right fut immaijetly, 


ye scoundhril.” 
‘*There’s me right fit out now. I didn’t like 


for you to go an’ reflict on me fut by evenin to 
me that I had only the one toe on it.” 

**Hould your tongue, sir.”’ 
_ T’ll have to let go the gun if I do.’’ 


A Mind-Cure Novel.’ 


WarREN A. RopMANn’s story of an Optimist, 
Fate or Law? combines an interesting story with 
a strong plea for a belief in the marvels of mind- 
cure. The author is the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Metaphysical League, and should know 
something of the subject, if any one does. It 
certainly is a question of great interest, and one 
that has seldom been used in a story. 

Doctors, Mr. Rodman says, at one time, 
scoffed at hypnotism, and proved to the world 
that there could be no such thing, while now 
they are now trying to get full control of its 
practice, by law. When gas was first installed 
in the London House of Parliament, crowds 
flocked to see the new wonder, touching the 
fixtures gingerly to see if they were hot, thinking 
the flame came through the pipes; arguments 
that would incline us to believe in anything, and 
apply in no particular way to metaphysics. 

Harry Vaughan, the hero of the story, de- 
formed from birth, is made to overcome almost 
entirely his defects, merely by steadfastly hold- 
ing before his mind an ideal of physical perfec- 
tion, and is aunt cured in the same way ofa case 
of paralysis. Then, again, Vaughan compels a 


The story of an Optimist. 
Lee & Shepard. Price, 


By Warren 
$1.00. 


2 Fate or Law? 
A. Rodman. Boston: 
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tramp, who is about to attack him, to leave him 
unmolested, and ‘‘go his way in peace,’’ by the 
force of his (Vaughan’s) will. The world is by 
no means ready to allow that the mind can 
accomplish such wonders as these, and we think 
that Mr. Rodman has rather weakened his case 
by such monstrous impossibilities; whereas, we 
might have listened and been convinced, had we 
been shown something more rational. Harry 
Vaughan’s transformation in no way mars the 
story, though, but rather makes it more inter- 
esting and novel; and it is noteworthy that the 
book is not a series of scientific essays, strung 
together with a tenuous thread of narrative, but 
a bright, lively tale. The characters are care- 
fully and skilfully studied out, and Mr. Rodman’s 
analysis of conflicting thoughts in the minds of 
his dramatis personne, seems to us particularly 
good. 


Nests and Eggs of North-American 
Birds.’ 

A Book which has reached its fifth edition 
may well be considered a classic. It is not, 
therefore, with the idea of pointing out the scope 
and field of Davie’s Nests and Eggs of North- 
American Birds that mention is made of it here. 
But the new edition is so much an improvement 
on the last,— its scope is so much wider and its 
descriptions so much more full,— that it is worthy 
of special mention for these things alone. The 
book has been profusely illustrated with pictures 
of the various birds; and while some of the cuts 
are poor for this day and generation, their pres- 
ence adds much to the pleasure and usefulness 
of the book. The manual has proved popular 
through no adventitious quality. It is the one 
book that collectors of eggs and students of 
birds, with reference to their nesting habits, 
simply cannot do without. 


Briefer Notice. 


That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac,? is a 
short story, in a bright little cover (designed by 
the author), of a game of chess played by two 
rivals for a fair lady’s hand. The loser of the 
game is to give up his suit and leave an open 
field for the other. The fair lady at first watches 
the game with some indifference as to who is to 
be the winner, but toward the end, suddenly dis- 


1 That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac. By Walter 
Pulitzer. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 1899. Price 
75 cents 

2 Nests and Eggs of North-American Birds. By Oliver 
Davie. Columbus: The London Press: 1898. 


covers a passion for the young man who is get- 
ting worsted. Wild at the thought that she is 
going to lose him, she drugs a cup of coffee, 
presents it to the other, but the favored one 
drinks it by mistake. The story ends happily, 
however, for every one, except the rejected 
lover. 


THE report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution® hasan interesting sketch 
of the work done during the past year in the Na- 
tional Museum. It is a bulky volume, and im- 
pressive as an object-lesson of the variety and 
scope of the good work in science done by the 
Government for the general advancement of hu- 
man knowledge. The second part is made up 
of articles describing and illustrating various col- 
lections in the museum by specialists in the vari- 
ous lines of work. One of the most interesting 
is that on chess and playing-cards, by Stewart 
Culin, whose articles on games have appeared 
in the OVERLAND. 


Books Received. 


The Story of France (1st vol.). By Thomas E. 
Watson. The Macmillan Co. 

Red Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The Cruise of the Cachalot. By Frank T. Bul- 
len, First Mate. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Story of the Cotton Plant. (The Library 
of Useful Stories.) By F. Wilkinson. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The Story of Old Fort Loudon. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. The Macmillan Co. 

God’s Prisoner. By John Oxenham. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

Introductory French Prose Composition. By 
Victor E. Francois. American Book Co. ~ 

La Cigale Chez Les Fourmis. By Legouvé et 
Labiche. American Book Co. 

Uncle Sam in Business. By Daniel Bond. Chas. 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

In Hell and the Way Out. Chas. H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago. 

Letters from Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Twos and Threes. By Anna Olcott Commeline. 
F. Tennyson Neely. 

Hugh Gwyeth. A Roundhead Cavalier. By 
Beulah Marie Dix. The Macmillan Co. 

Stories of the Old Bay State. By Elbridge S. 
Brooks. American Book Co. 

History of the Know Nothing Party in Mary- 
land. By Laurence Frederick Schmeckebier. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 


3 Annual report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Washington: Government Printing Office: 1898. 
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» Pure Ivory, (so painters knew, ) = 
Brought out the beauties, when they drew ‘ — 
The fine-arched brow and dainty dress PE 
* That marked the style of loveliness 
Which seems so quaint to me and you. 
quaint fo me 


Now, altered fashions quite eschew For May, whose skist the hue 
The empire waist and high-heeled shoe; Of orchard sprays when Spring steals through — 


Yet modern beauties need, no less, Her hand, and hair, and summer dress 
Pure Ivory.¢ =~ So soft, their touch seems a caress — 

»  ““@% Finds Ivory her dependence, too— 

Se s Pure Ivory Soap. 





Any person wishing an enlarged copy of this picture may mail to us 
10 Ivory Soap Wrappers, on receipt of which we will send a copy (without printing) IT FLOATS. 
on enamel plate paper, 14x 17 inches, a suitable size for framing. 
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